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FOREWORD 


HE great editors of the farm press of America have 

had no small part in the improvement accomplished 

an the country’s agriculture. For every step of prog- 
ress that has been made, an expression of gratitude ts due 
the farm editors and the agricultural writers who, down 
through the last century, sounded the clarions of better liv- 
ing and greater prosperity in the country. 

The press has been a medium through which the personal- 
ities behind it have laid the foundation of an improved 
agriculture. The accelerated advance in American agricul- 
ture, since the birth of the first American farm paper, over a 
hundred years ago, would tend to substantiate such a pre- 
sumption. 

Traced from the beginning of the first paper in America 
to be devoted entirely to farming interests—The American 
Farmer of. Baltimore in 1819—the agricultural journals 
have, down to the present, been the beacons of progress in 
the ways of improved husbandry. 

Farm journalism itself, tn all its purposes and effects, has 
already been extensively reviewed. The human side of the 
picture seems as well worth showing. What were the inspi- 
rations that stimulated the founders of the farm press of 
America toward their efforts of providing forums for the 
improvement of American farming? 
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The vision, the courage, and the convictions of these early 
figures of the farm press, men who, not infrequently, stood 
alone in their theories for an improved agriculture, make an 
acquaintance with them as human personalities of no little 
historic, ¢f not human, interest. The spirit of the frontier, 
and the pioneer atmosphere which pervaded the lives of most 
of the early farm paper editors whose biographies go to 
make up the following series of fifteen sketches, have made 
the task of compiling the events of their lives a most fasct- 
nating one. 

These personalities do not provide a complete biographical 
background, for others have left their marks upon the can- 
vas. Those who have here been mentioned were chosen for 
their tmportance in sketching the rough outlines of a picture 
still in the making; hence only the héstorical lights are in- 
cluded. 

The order of their presentation is a loosely chronological 
one, following through from the earliest writers down to 
one or two, who, though still active, were contemporaries of 
the pioneer journalists, or in some obvious instances, as the 
close association of a few may only naturally cast them 
together. 

W. E. O. 
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JOHN STUART SKINNER 


Y N Y HEN John Stuart Skinner established The 

American Farmer at Baltimore in 1819, he 

marked the beginning of agricultural journalism 

in the United States, and so he is deserving of the reference, 
“the father of American farm journalism.” 

His plunge into the untried waters of farm paper publish- 
ing seems to have been precipitated by no other motive than 
a deep and inborn love of farm living, and a more than ordi- 
nary interest in and knowledge of its problems. He had as 
his motive, when he set about to publish a farm paper, a 
sincere wish to aid in the country-wide bettering of farm con- 
ditions. Concerning this, he states in his first issue, “The 
great aim and the chief pride of The American Farmer will 
be to collect information from every source, on every branch 
of husbandry, thus to enable the reader to study the various 
systems which experience has proved to be the best, under 
given circumstances.” 

Some thirty years later, while at work on one of his last 
journalistic endeavors, that of editing The Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil, he writes of his early purpose, in the 
way of reflection. The style of this particular quotation is 
not that of the formal well-finished prose style of his more 
mature years, but rather one of those flashes of “rhetorical 
madness,” which, at times, overtakes even the most finished 
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writers. It is quoted for the thought. In it he says: ““When 
we commenced, more than fifty years ago, the systematic col- 
lection and diffusion of agricultural knowledge, through the 
medium of a regular periodical, with a view not only to prac- 
tical improvement, but to a higher and more just conception 
of the art of cultivation, as such, what we then ventured to 
anticipate was chiefly the establishment of a central and con- 
venient repository, the construction, as we may say, of a 
tank, in which to collect the experience of observant man, 
willing and able to communicate the results of personal ob- 
servation and practice in the field, to be thence redistributed 
more widely and equally over the land.” 

Aside from his experience, as a youth, on a Maryland 
farm, there is nothing in his education that would tend to 
prepare him directly for the particular field of effort in which 
he is now so well recognized. 

He was born in Maryland, on February 22, 1788. His first 
serious venture toward business was not until 1809, or 1810, 
when he began a law practice. He soon abandoned this, how- 
ever, to accept a special commission, by appointment of 
President Madison, concerning the handling of ocean mails. 
With the breaking of the War of 1812, he was removed from 
this office and was appointed agent for the prisoners of war. 

During and following the war he was a patriot of the 
most spectacular order. At the height of the conflict, when 
the British forces were moving toward Washington, young 
Skinner rode ninety miles in a single night, and first an- 
nounced their approach at the capital. 

Out of vengeance for this inimical gesture toward their 
interests, the British troops fired the home and buildings at 
his “St. Leonard’s Creek Farm.” It was singularly loyal of 
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him that he never taxed the Government by any request for 
remuneration of this loss. 

Skinner had moved from the farm to Baltimore about 
1812, at the time he was made postmaster of the town. At 
the close of the war he resumed this position, and some years 
later was appointed Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

In the spring of 1819, although occupied with the duties 
of directing the Baltimore post, Skinner gave outlet to a 
growing desire to publish a journal on matters agricultural. 
Accordingly, on April 2, 1819, he introduced The American 
Farmer, designed to be a weekly of eight quarto pages. He 
founded the journal without materials or resources, other 
than a deep and strong devotion to the interests of field and 
furrow. 

He was the first to break the ground for establishing a 
field for the defence of an improved American agriculture. 
It was his aim and ambition to conduct his paper on a plan 
which “would enable him to combine theory and practice in 
farming, correcting the notions of the one by the sober ex- 
perience of the other.” 

It must be said of him that he was remarkably successful 
from the outset. The earlier volumes hold in them much of 
value, both from the viewpoint of content and the quality of 
the writing, which even to begin with is of a highly credit- 
able character. Skinner’s earliest contributions were of more 
than ordinarily good quality, and the communications which 
he selected and published from subscribers’ contributions had 
a force and a finish about them that attest the fuller literary 
appreciation of the rural peoples of a century ago over those 
of the present. 
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He explains, in one of his early issues, the peculiar condi- 
tions under which he issued the first volumes of The Ameri- 
can Farmer— 

Our subscribers have already been given to understand that 
much as we are devoted to their interests, and anxious as we are 
bound to feel to make the best return for their punctuality, yet these 
feelings and objects must ever be unqualifiedly subservient to our 
public duties. The only time we can appropriate to the more agree- 
able employment of communing with the farmer will be at night, at 
the fireside. The very place where, most probably, he communes with 
the editor. 

He “was wont” to apologize for some of his first efforts 
at editing, as is evidenced in such editorial professions as 
this: ‘Since the paper is made up, we feel mortified at its 
want of variety; we have now, however, dispatched the 
heavy subject of Gardening, etc.” 

Skinner directed the editing and publishing of The Ameri- 
can Farmer for about fifteen years. Then, in 1834, the paper 
passed to E. P. Roberts, who renamed it The Farmer and 
Gardener. Five years later, however, Skinner again took 
charge, and The American Farmer (new series), still a 
weekly eight-page quarto, appeared and continued to be pub- 
lished as such until it again passed into other hands, in 1845. 

Considering the fact that his journalism was his hobby, 
and more a matter of spare hours, Skinner did a remarkable 
amount of writing. Prior to 1845 he associated himself with 
other journals than The American Farmer. He was editor of 
The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine for ten 
years, and at the same time edited the American silk indus- 
try’s trade journal. This was a monthly publication issued 
under the name of The American Silk Society and Rural 
Economist. This paper was particularly popular during the 
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late thirties and early forties, when the silk fever was at its 
height. 

It seems quite phenomenal that, besides editing three jour- 
nals, he had the time to write treatises on various specialized 
subjects. The most important of these, prior to 1845, were 
“Guenon on Milk Cows,” “Christmas Gifts to Young Agri- 
culturists,”’ and “A Letter on Nautical Education.” Skinner 
possessed a great store of practical information on animal 
therapy, which he recorded in two different works, published 
in 1844 and 1845, under the title, Every Man His Own Cat- 
tle Doctor, and Youatt on the Horse. 

When Skinner was 57 years old he became associated in 
a business enterprise with Horace Greeley and McElrath of 
The New York Tribune. This was in the summer of 1845. 
They arranged to publish a Monthly Journal of Agriculture, 
and Skinner was to be its editor. Its purpose, announced 
Skinner in the first issue, was “‘to offer the public what is 
hoped may constitute a large portion of a diversified and 
suitable ‘Library for American Farmers’, in which it is pro- 
posed not only to illustrate the science and to encourage the 
literature of their pursuit, but also to journalize such prac- 
tical results of associated and individual exertions as may 
at once denote and further the progress of agricultural im- 
provement.” The paper was a great success from the start. 

In July, 1848, Skinner took up the final work of his life. 
At this time he moved from Baltimore to Philadelphia, and 
began the publication of that unique and most unusual 
paper, The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, which was the 
best and by far the most complete of all the agricultural 
publications undertaken by him, since the institution of The 
American Farmer, thirty years earlier. In The Plough, the 
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LICATION OF “THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL” 
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Loom, and the Anvil, Skinner is the mature writer. His ob- 
servations are keen, intuitive, and sound. He reasons logi- 
cally and fairly on the troublesome discontent, upon ques- 
tions of agricultural economy beginning at that time between 
farmers of the North and farmers of the South. 

Mr. Skinner presented to his readers the very best mate- 
rial he could gather, on matters relative to scientific farming, 
and upon the question of legislation, then concerning the 
agricultural industry, while he himself contributed monthly 
the most authoritative articles written in those times on the 
comparative economics of agriculture and the industries. As 
the name of his journal would indicate, his aim was to bring 
industry and agriculture into sound and just codrdination, a 
problem with which economists of the present day (1927) 
are still concerned. In the light of subsequent events, Skinner 
has proved to be an unusually sound economist, as well as a 
clever journalist. 

Just at the full maturing of his skill as a journalist, he 
met with a rather premature and so the more unfortunate 
death, resulting from an accident which occurred on the 21st 
of March, 1851. He would have been honored in his time 
for his faithful service as a Government office-holder of rank, 
but his lasting heritage was his distinctive and distinguished 
pioneering service to the farm journalism of the nation. 
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JUDGE JESSE BUEL 


SON of the American Revolution, Judge Jesse Buel 
A was the oldest of the early farm writers. Consider- 
ing the dearth of information upon the sciences and 
practices of better farming methods of his time, he was a 
remarkably well-informed man, and he did much, over a 
period of two decades, through the medium of his journal, 
The Cultivator, toward diffusing the gospel of better hus- 
bandry among the farmers in New England, where his paper, 
in time, grew to a considerable circulation. 

He was a native of New England, born at Coventry, Con- 
necticut, on January 4, 1778. He was the last-born of a 
family of fourteen. His father, Elias Buel, was a plain, un- 
assuming, industrious man, a characteristic type of Colonial 
New Englander. That he was a man of some prepossessing 
parts, however, is evidenced by his war record, he having 
held a commission of Major in the Revolution. 

This youngster was sufficiently distracted from parental 
attention by the presence of thirteen brothers and sisters that 
he was allowed to grow up much to his own tastes. He was 
neither favored by education nor pestered by parentally pre- 
conceived plans for his future. 

When he had arrived at the age of twelve, the entire Buel 
family removed from Coventry to Rutland, Vermont, where, 
two years later, the youngest Buel, having reached the age of 
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fourteen, was prepared to enter upon an apprenticeship. Up 
to this time all the formal schooling that he had had did not 
exceed six months. So, accordingly, he was bound as an ap- 
prentice in the printing business to a Rutland publisher. The 
vocation had been of his own choosing. He learned the trade 
quickly. So closely and unremittingly did he apply himself 
to the study of the printing art that at the end of half the 
regular time allotted to learn the business he had a mastery 
of its routines and details. 

Realizing the futility of further pursuing his apprentice- 
ship, he made arrangements, as was the custom in such cases, 
to purchase the unexpired three years from his employers, so 
that he could exchange his apprenticeship for the position of 
journeyman. The salary of the latter would be sufficient to 
pay for the exchange, and more. 

His first plunge into publishing anything on his own ac- 
count was when he was nineteen years old. He formed a 
business connection with a Mr. Moffit of Troy, New York, 
and together they set up The Troy Budget. The paper was 
continued for four years, when he moved to Poughkeepsie, 
and there began publication of a weekly paper called The 
Guardian. Discontinuing this paper, he entered into another 
co-partnership, in a new paper, The Political Banner, which 
last proved an unfortunate association, the end of the year 
finding him in utter bankruptcy. 

Gathering himself from this failure, he moved to Kings- 
ton, where he set up another weekly, which he dubbed The 
Plebian. Here for ten years—from 1803 to 1813—he ap- 
plied himself with all the benefit of a rich experience, and 
was the more successful for it. During his residence at Kings- 
ton he was elected to the office of Judge in the Ulster county 
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court. The end of the ten-year period saw him not only re- 
trieved of all his losses, but also possessed of considerable 
real and personal estate. 

In 1813 he was invited to go to Albany and found The 
Albany Argus. He accepted, and in the following year re- 
ceived the extra benefice of state printer, which he carried 
along with the editorship of The Argus. At the age of forty- 
two, having amassed a considerable fortune, he decided to 
give up the publishing business, and try a field of which to 
this time he knew little. This was farming. 

Having disposed of his printing establishment and busi- 
ness, he purchased a farm of 85 acres near the city of Albany. 
It was in an area of the country locally known as the “Sandy 
Barrens.” The land was rough and unpromising, seemingly, 
to all appearances, ‘‘doomed to everlasting sterility.” Al- 
though the Judge was quite ignorant of farming methods at 
the time, the patent obstacles seemed rather to intrigue than 
to dull his ardor. 

Difficulties, hindrances and obstructions he had met with 
before. He enjoyed them. It was sport for him to recognize 
them only as hazards of a game, and go in to win. He once 
expressed his doctrine to apply in such cases that ‘“‘where 
God has done little it is incumbent upon man to do much.” 

His own account of this first farming project carries in 
it much to indicate the spirit of the man, and it typifies as 
well the forceful unpretentious, exact style of his writing, 
and the frank to almost blunt tone which energized every- 
thing that he wrote. 

Bred to a mechanical business, I took up agriculture, more than 


twenty years ago, from choice, as the future business of my life. 
Without the pretensions or conceits which we are all apt to acquire 
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in the long practice of a business, I began farming with a conscious- 
ness that I had everything to learn, and that the eyes of my neigh- 
bors would be quick to detect faults in my practice. Although it 
does not become me to herald my success, I will venture to say, to en- 
courage others, and particularly the young, in the work of self- 
instruction and improvement, that my lands, which are light and 
sandy, and which cost in an uncultivated state $30 an acre are now 
worth $200 an acre for farming purposes; or, in other words, that the 
net profit of their culture exceeds the interest of $200 an acre. 


He continued to live on this farm until the time of his 
death. While farming he was on several occasions sent to the 
state legislature as representative of the city and county of 
Albany, and for a number of years was a regent of Cornell 
University. 

It is, however, his agricultural accomplishments that make 
Judge Buel a figure of no little interest a century after his 
passing. He went to the farm, both in sound financial and 
physical condition. He was forty-three years old; so that his 
farming gesture was in no sense one of retirement, but a 
change of activity. A friend of his had said of him at this 
time— 

He retired to his farm, at the age of 43—a period of life when 
the mind had attained the full maturity of its varied powers. He 
carried with him a sound body, the result of a good original con- 
stitution, of strictly temperate habits, and much active exercise in the 
prosecution of his business; and a mind well stored with valuable 


information, of a character the most available for the common uses 
and purposes of life. 


It is said of Judge Buel that, having arrived at a condition 
of comfortable wealth, his philosophy dictated that he 
should turn his efforts toward whatever industry in the coun- 
try was the most needful of improvement, and none was more 
so than agriculture. The soil of New England and of New 
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York state was by this time beginning to show signs of ex- 
haustion. Men were farming by poor methods, and were 
handing their bad habits down to succeeding generations. 

Judge Buel advanced a new system of agriculture: that of 
sustaining and strengthening the soil through intelligent 
cropping. His prescription for the ills of farming, which he 
had worked out on his farm at Albany, included manuring, 
draining, good tilling, crop alternation, root cultivation, and 
the substitution of a fallow crop for a naked fallow. 

Having himself tested the validity of this advice, he 
wanted to disseminate it as widely as possible. This gave him 
the idea of a paper to carry the idea of better husbandry to 
farmers everywhere in the east. Thus began one of the well 
known progenitors of The Country Gentleman. He secured 
the patronage of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
and in March, 1834, The Cultivator first made its appear- 
ance. It was a small sheet, then, issued monthly, and was 
distributed at the modest fee of 25 cents a year. 

Tastes for this sort of literature were uncultivated in those 
days; so the circulation of the early issues of this enterprise 
was extremely limited. The close of the first year of its publi- 
cation showed a debt of nearly $500 against the paper. How- 
ever, by the second year, its merits began to be known. It was 
found advisable to enlarge it, and increase the subscription 
price to 50 cents per annum. Notwithstanding the advance 
in price, the subscription list continued to grow, and at the 
close of the fourth volume, in March, 1838, it amounted to 
23,000. 

Judge Buel was one of the early rural sociologists. He was 
thinking along the lines of developing a society of better 
rural stock. He chose as the motto for The Cultivator, ““To 
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in behalf of the society who hsve assumed the proprietor- 
ship of the Cutrivator, we tender our thanks to the Post- 
masters and other gentlemen who haye interested themselves 
in procuring subscribers for it. So far as returns have been 
received, the patronage is liberal,—-the number from a post- 
office seldom falling short of twenty, and frequently amount- 
ing to fifty, sixty and seventy. As the gole object of the pub- 
lication is to disseminate usefvl information, in the cheapest 
possible form; and as the profits of subseription, if any ac- 
crue, will be applied to the improvement and embellishment 
of the work, we hope to stand excused for repeating our re- 
quest, to all who are anxious to promote the improvement 
and prosperity of our country, to aid in its circulation, by 
their patronage and influence. We disclaim any wish to les: 
gen the patronage of other agricultural journals, These, so 
far as we are acquainted with them, are producing important 
benefits, are well conducted, and are deserving of a better 
support than they receive, But they occupy but a small por- 
tion of the ground ;—they do not reach one in sixty of our 
agricultural population. We seek to improve the unoccupied 
ground, in order to fit it for higher products. And in the 
méan time we hope to make our paper so useful, that gentle- 
men will be willing to app this to the periodicals which they 
already patronize. The low price at which this sheet is offered 
is no criterion of what other journals can be afore at. 
Our terms are predicated upon a large circulation, and are 
intended to cover merely the expense of peper and-mechani- 
cal labor, and the latter greatly abridged by the economy of| 
® steam printing press. Other journals are subject to heavy 
charges for services which are here gratuitous. It is for 
these reasons that we cannot employ, or pay agents, or com- 
missions, and that we appeal to the liberal minded to volun- 
toer their aid in extending the cixculation of the paper. 


ALBANY, MARCH, 1834. 


No. 1. 
Se 
*,* We send this No. to all who have applied for it, under 
the expectation, that the subscription monies, if not already 
transmitted, will be forwarded on its receipt. This condition 
is indispensable ; and the second No. wjll be sent only to 
those who comply with it. 
*,* Printers to whom this No. is ‘addressed, are respect- 
fully requested to notice it, and its terms, in their several 
journals, where they have not already done eo. 


* * We would suggest to subscribers the propriety of pre- 
serving the numbers of this paper, that they may be stitched 
and bound together at the énd of the volume. 
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To the Executive Committee of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the New-York State 
Agricultura] Society, having been prevented by indisposition 
from attending the annual meeting in February, and oe 
his report for the year 1833, now begs leave to do it throug 
its Executive Committee. It was made the duty of the Cor- 
responding Secretary, by resolution of the society passed at 
its motnng in February, 1833, to return the thanks of the 
society to Dr, William Darlington, of Pennsylvania, for his 
able and lucid communication to the society, on the ‘‘use 
of lime in agriculture ;? end likewise ‘ to Major John Ad- 
lum, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, for the book con- 
taining a treatise on the culture of the vine, and on the ma- 
nufacture of wine from the produce of it; and fora box 
containing a sample of the wine so manufactured.” The 
corresponding secretary has, in both these instances, per- 
formed the duty assigned him. It was likewise made the 
duty of the corresponding secretary, by resulution of the 
society, that he ‘‘address a circular to the presidents of 
the county agricultural) societies already organized, or which 
may be formed the present year, requesting them to trans- 
mit to this society, at its unnual mecting, an account of 
their several proceedings, with their views of the meang 
best adapted ta improve our husbandry, ead to diffuse useful 
knowledge among those who manage its labors.’ The cor- 
responding secretary has perfcrmed that duty, as far as tho 
names of the officers of the county societies which were or- 
ganized in.this state could be ascertained, but he has revei- 
ved no communications from ‘hem 1a furtherance of tho 
views of the society, and he is yet very imperfectly inform- 
ed of tue number of the county agriculicral societies there 
are in this state, who are their officers, and whetier they 
are auxiliary to the state society. While he regrets thet 
this act of courtesy on the part of the officers of the county 
societies has not been extended to the state society, yet he 
is happy to acknowledge, that in several] of the counties in 
this state, which have organized societies the present year, le 
has had the pleasure to receive, from gentlemen connected 
with them, an account of such orgamzation, and of the 
names of those who have been chosen its officers. To such 
gentlemen, in behalf of the society, he retume his hanks; 
and he trusts that hereafter this act of courtesy will not ba 
omitted by such other societies as may successively be form- 
ed in this state, Since our meeting in February, 1833, so- 
cieties have organized, as far as I have been informed, in the 
following counties : Columbia, Albany, Rensselaer and New 
York; and a re-organization has likewise been effected in 
Saratoga. No doubt there have been societies organized 
in other and more distant parts of the state, but in what 


particular counties I am unable to say, as in several of the 
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improve the soil, and the mind.” It was his opinion that man 
was born for higher purposes than merely to produce and 
consume the products of the earth. 

The Judge urged upon his readers no ephemeral whims of 
an impractical visionary. He was one of the first to call the 
attention of rural peoples to the extra dividends and the 
high satisfactions of their profession; he hoped, he said, that 
none was insensible to its beauty. While cultivating the 
land, he never ceased to enjoy the landscape. His editorials 
pointed out that to render agriculture prosperous, it must 
stand high in public esteem. 

Judge Buel preached the wisdom and the necessity of 
subordinating the efforts of the muscles to the direction of 
the intellect; he said that the farmer who possessed no 
greater mental acumen than that of the oxen he drove could 
never bring agriculture up to the condition of prestige and 
respect that it deserved among the other industries, and so on. 

It was Judge Buel, through the medium of his farm paper, 
who did more than any other one man during these several 
unenlightened decades of agricultural history, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to bring the farm industry 
toward a place commanding intelligence, respect and honor 
to and from its ranks. 

Judge Buel’s death, which occurred on October 6, 1839, 
while he was on a visit to the state of his birth, Connecticut, 
marked the passing of the most influential farm writer be- 
tween 1820 and 1840. He was a fine character, a brilliant 
scholar and an exemplary farmer. His death was a great loss 
to American agricultural interests of that time. 

His paper lived on in name for some years. Following his 
demise, Luther Tucker (taken up elsewhere in this series) 
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purchased The Cultivator, thereby strengthening his own 
publication, The Genesee Farmer. The spirits of both doubt- 
less now hover over their modern descendant, The Country 
Gentleman, in its magnificent offices in Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 
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THE FIRST DAILY PAPER PUBLISHED WEST OF NEW YORK CITY. 

FOUNDED BY LUTHER TUCKER FIVE YEARS BEFORE HE ENTERED THE 

FARM PAPER FIELD WITH “THE GENESEE FARMER —MOST “ANCIENT 
ANCESTOR” OF “THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN” 


LUTHER TUCKER 


: UTHER TUCKER, of pioneering farm journalism 
fame, was born in Brandon, Vermont, on May 7, 
1802. His mother died on the occasion of his birth, 

and his father and older brothers shortly after, leaving him 
in the care of neighbors, who joined in the tide of migration 
westward. Cared for, then, as an orphan, by a neighbor 
family, his early home life was one deprived of the color and 
warmth of his own family circle. 

Probably for this reason, that he was a neighbor family’s 
charge, he made his debut somewhat prematurely into the 
then young field of American journalism. As a boy of four- 
teen years, he served as printer’s devil to one Timothy C. 
Strong, a printer of Middlebury, Vermont. Strong moved his 
business shortly after this to Palmyra, New York, and took 
young Luther with him. Three years of this, however, 
brought the apprenticeship to a close before the customary 
period of service. At about this time he was offered a job as 
a traveling journeyman, his itinerary taking him to various 
centers of the north and east of New England, and to Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New York, to the southward. 

In the spring of 1825, then a youth of twenty-three years, 
he entered into a partnership at Jamaica, Long Island, with 
Henry C. Sleight, whose business was principally the pub- 
lication of standard works for New York book sellers. The 
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Sleight and Tucker “firm” dealt chiefly with old English re- 
prints, of the more moral and theological flavor. 

In the course of Luther's travels as journeyman he had 
happened to be at Rochester at the time of the first crossing 
over the aqueduct of the Erie Canal. He was impressed at 
this time with the great possibilities for growth and expan- 
sion of the canal terminus. Acting on an inspiration, he left 
the printing trade which he and his partner had built at 
Jamaica, and moved to Rochester, where, at the age of 
twenty-four, a stranger in a foreign community, he set to 
work to publish a daily newspaper. He named it The Reches- 
ter Daily Advertiser, and the initial issue appeared on Octo- 
ber 27, 1826, the first daily paper west of Albany—a rather 
remarkable feat for a youngster to attempt, without capital 
or acquaintance, in the town whose news he had set about to 
record. 

But he was successful from the outset; the paper has been 
a flourishing one even up to the present time, under the 
slightly different title, The Union and Advertiser. The New 
York Evening Post of October 31, 1826, comments on this 
all-around youthful enterprise: “Nothing can show, in a 
more striking point of view, the rapid increase of out popula- 
tion and internal commerce than the fact that Rochester, 
which within a few years was wilderness, is now enabled, by 
the number of its inhabitants and the activity of its trade, to 
support a daily paper.” 

Luther Tucker had from the time of his early youth spent 
in the rugged outdoors of hilly Vermont an intense love for 
life in the open. And as he grew older and more occupied 
with his duties as editor of The Rochester Daily Advertiser, 
his love of and interest in farm life were only increased. 
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With it all, however, he was critical. In his travels he had 
come to be conscious of a general backward trend of agricul- 
ture, both as a business and as a way of life; of a deplorable 
lack of intercommunication between farmers; of the prevail- 
ing practices of soil-robbing and its natural sequence—soil 
deterioration; and of an almost universal lack of farm litera- 
ture. 

As a result of Tucker’s keen interest in and critical view of 
farming, together with his rather complete mastery of jour- 
nalistic craft, then extant, he founded the first really great 
long-lived farm paper in America—The Genesee Farmer, 
which made its bow to agriculture and to journalism on 
January 1, 1831. He carried this paper for some years along 
with The Rochester Daily Advertiser. 

Luther Tucker was in character and habit a very practical 
man, and it was his plan from the start that his paper should 
serve a practical farm purpose. Although the general charac- 
ter of farm practice was, taken widely, rather crude at that 
time, Tucker had an acquaintance with a number of farmers 
throughout New York and New England whose profits and 
practices were everything to emulate; such as following 
wiser economy for themselves by keeping up the fertility of 
their land; by sending out products of higher than average 
quality from their dairies; by growing grain of superior 
quality and grades; or by more successful systems of grazing 
live stock. So he devoted many of the early pages of The 
Genesee Farmer to recording the better habits of the more 
successful farmers, whose profits evidenced the advantages 
of applying wisdom to their labor. 

In 1839, when Mr. Tucker purchased an attractive farm 
site near Rochester, he realized one of his life-long ambi- 
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tions: to own and operate a farm of his own. With this added 
duty, Tucker sold The Rochester Daily Advertiser, so that 
he might turn all of his time to his farm and editing The 
Genesee Farmer. But within the year Judge Buel’s death had 
left The Cultivator without a head, and an offer for its sale 
was made to Mr. Tucker, with the idea of his combining the 
two journals. So attractive and apparently advantageous 
was the offer that Tucker was unable to turn it down. 

The Cultivator, under the editorship of Judge Buel, had 
been published at Albany, ever since it first appeared in 
1834. When the union of the two papers was effected in 
January, 1840, the new and larger journal, headed by 
Tucker, was continued in Albany, under the title of The 
Cultivator: A consolidation of Buel’s Cultivator and The 
Genesee Farmer. It was issued as a monthly until January 1, 
1853, when it was made a weekly, Tucker believing the old 
monthly “too slow for the times.” He renamed the paper 
The Country Gentleman. One of his coworkers, A. J. Down- 
ing, editor of The Horticulturist, complimented him on the 
revised name as follows: 

“TI am delighted with the idea conveyed by the title you 
have adopted, The Country Gentleman. It suggests an idea 
that should be cultivated by every farmer and gardener of 
the land. It seems to take a proper step toward that station 
in society that the agricultural community are entitled to.” 

The paper was edited by its founder until his death, Janu- 
ary 26, 1873, then by his son Luther H., and until 1911 by 
his grandson Gilbert M. Tucker. On January 1, 1866, the 
name was lengthened to The Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, and continued so until the first issue of 1898, 
when the paper was given its present title. 
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Luther Tucker was also influential in establishing one of 
the first specialized farm papers of the country; this was The 
Horticulturist, which came into being in 1846. Just as fifteen 
years earlier Tucker had been impressed by the general lack 
of all farm literature, so at this time he was moved by the 
meagre amount of needed horticultural literature to start a 
specialized paper. He named it The Horticulturist. The new 
magazine assumed a position of almost immediate impor- 
tance. It was successfully maintained by Tucker until shortly 
before The Cultivator was made a weekly publication in 
1853, when, with the prospects of enlarging the latter jour- 
nal, he dispersed all affiliations with The Horticulturist. 

Mr. Tucker was an outstanding figure in the early history 
of the New York State Agricultural Society. When he moved 
to Albany in 1840 it was running at low ebb; he took im- 
mediate interest in it, and was the leader of its reorganiza- 
tion, and the author of its revised constitution. Among the 
more important provisions which he included in the latter 
was that it should be the duty of the society to foster “an 
Annual Cattle Show and Fair.’”’ He was one of the authors, 
then, of an idea which has materialized into the great agri- 
cultural and live stock fairs, held in every state today, and 
one of the leading institutions at present in maintaining 
progress in agriculture. 

His is a unique and remarkable record in the annals of 
American farm journalism. As a beginner and a mere young- 
ster in journalism, he began the publication of the first daily 
paper in any town west of the Hudson. Showing further in- 
genuity, he became convinced, through his own observation, 
that a paper for and about farm people was one of the neces- 
sary encouragements to individual and national agricultural 
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progress. And when that journal was realized, and grew in 
influence and affluence, it was distinctly the indomitable and 
sympathetic personality of Luther Tucker that made his 
paper the popular guide of early American farming. The 
paper’s circulation extended far beyond the bounds of its 
strong local influence. Leading farmers and stockmen and 
horticulturists in many states in the mid-west were among 
its most appreciative readers. 
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Where Not to Go, Yet. 


‘The surplus population of our country is 
constantly and rapidly increasing im the 
older farming regions, Something ts wrong, 
if in a compact body of ons hundred farm 
families, there are not on an average at 
least two sons arriving at manhood before 
Se yaa ray oem mere HD 

disease, old or death, Ip - 
ficial city ite * pi 
such increase fs 
not looked for. 
Ie half of those 
Bew actors svc. 
ved to the ow- 
merthip aad cul- 
tivation of the 
parental farms, 
what shall the 
other half, do? 
One great rolicf 
will bs a higher 
and more /ntelll- 
gent calturo, a 
more fateuye ag- 
riculture, wh'ch 
‘balj make tho 
soil doable its 
preduct, os cso 
emily be done 
on the averoge, 
by drainoge, by 
better adapte- 
tlon of crops and 
fortilizers, by 
better meobant- 
oal treatment. 
By such meens 
the parental bua- 
dred acres or 
wore, will make 
two forme for 
twosons, each as 
valuable as the 
origins] acresge 
beld by the fath- 
er.—As it now is, 
there is this con- 
stant carplas of 
maturing Young 
Men who must 
aink to the condi- 
tion of mere day laborers, or go élssmhere 
They have been going to the cities, to the 
trades, to tho professions, until ths ranks of 
the latter are over-full. A large percentage 
of the wissr ones heve pushed for the West, 
while new fields of positive good quality 
and location have been so abundant. But 
the greater part of the best of these, of 
known ond certain value, have bean taken 
‘Up and occupied, though there is yet e large 
amount of very desirable land to be selected. 
Mark this emphasised word. When Ilinois, 
lowa, oto., were opened to eottlement, one 
could go blind-foldsd, or drop from a low 
flying baloon, and stick dowa lino-stakes 
almost anywhere without much danger of 
not getting upon desirable land.—B it this 
bap-bazard locating ts no longer safe, ex- 
cept on a very fow of antaken pablio lands. 


Boven Classes of Land, 


As regards adaptability to general culti- 
vation, the country may be divided thus: 

Number 1.—Thooo lands na‘urally fer- 
tile, naturelly drained, natarally sapplied 
with rainfall enough, and descending regu- 
larly enough at proper times of the year, to 
eustain good crops, except in very wot and 
cold, or very dry seasons, and these are 
of comparatively rare occurrence. 

No. 2.—Swamp lands within and sur- 
rounded by tho No. 2 lands, which may bo 
brought into good condition by drainage. 


No 3.—Land within No. 1, too sandy 
aod barren to allow of allevistion by arti- 


ficial admixture of compacting clay or 
loam from elsewhere, et practicable cost. 

No. 4.—Land unoultivable bggause too 
mountainous, or too covered with rocks to 
be cloarablo at reasonable cost. (Bee below.) 

No, 5.—Arid lands, so situated as to be nt- 
terly beyond the hope of enonyh rainfall in 
average years to grow remunerative crops. 

No, 9.—Irrigable Lands. Within division 
5 are considerable areas which can be sup- 


te 


piled with irrigating water. Such landsare 
usually the most desirable of all, since the 
cultivators have control of the water sup- 
ply, and are not subject to droughts or un- 
seasonable rains; while the soll generally 
contains an abundance of the essentie! min- 
eral elements (phosphates, potash, eto.,) 
which have not been washed out by rains 
in exoees of what can be absorbed by the 
eof] and evaporated, which excess goes into 
the rivers and oceans carrying away fertile 
elements. Division @ soils ere thus often 
very much superior to those in Division 1. 


No. 7.—Sem!-arid land occupying abroad 
border situated between No. 1 and No. 6. 
Botne portions of this division recetve rain- 
fall enough in e part of the years to afford 
good crope. Other portions by reason of 
favorable inclination of underlying strata, 
and the moisture carried by such strata, are 
able to yield paying crops in most years if not 
in all, except when opécial drouths or long- 
continued cold storms cover the country. 


‘Two-Fifths of Our Country 


are within divisions 4, Gand 7.* Division 
4 covers but o limited area comparatively, 
embracing the mountein ranges, vis., the 
Appslachian range, including its extension 
into Northern New York and New Eagland; 
tho high Rocky Mountain ridges and spare; 
the Wasatoh, Sierra Novade, Cascade and 
Coast Ranges, with scattering amall moun- 
tainous areas elsowhere in the United 
States, Division 5 occupies mainly the 
eastern clopes of the wosterp mountain 


ranges, with considerable extensions ont: 
ward from tho eastern bases of these moun- 
tains, It also includes come of the bigher 
table lands of Arizona, New Mexico, Utab, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Calfornis, Oregon, oto. 


Why Arid —The dryness of most of these 
lands {a duo to the fact that the prevailing 
winds blow eastward, and {a pasting over 
the cold mountain tops, the motsture is 60 
condensed out of the alr upon the summits, 


that net enough tsleft to supply rainfall for 
a long way castward,—not until the winds 
mest the moisture-ladon air from the Atlan- 
tHo and the Galf. The water retained as 
mow upon the mountains, melts tn Spring 
and Sammer, and descends tn streams 
through the gullies, Wherever this can be 
canght and turned over the land, as tn di- 
vision 6, very desirable agricultural soils 
aro to be found. There one can safely go. 


One-Fifth of Our Whole Country, 


or not fer from thet amount, comes ander 
Division @ It ts the broad belt extending 
from Mexico nearly up to our northern 
boundary, embracing Weetern Toxas, the 
Western Indian Territory (including por- 
tlons of Oklahoma), part of New Mexico, 
Western Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota (¢x 
cept the Black Hills region), with consider- 
able areas in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idabo and the Pacifico States.—In part of 
Northern Dakota and Montana, where the 
soll is good, and in a large part of the Brit- 
ish territory beyond, even whore there [s an 
uncertain rainfall, grain-growing is highly 
saccesafal on account of the dovp freesing 
in ordinary Winters, and the contiouanco 
of an foy Inyor below, which gradually 
thaws during Summer, effording moisture 
oven during a drouth, as we explained last 
Autumn. — But generally, in Division 6, 
Land Gan not Be Taken Safely, 
that fa, not et random.—It ts not to be taken 


Much Coal Saved, 80 Far. 


Lest week we referred to the many mil- 
Mons of dollars worth of food saved by the 
warm weather of December, prevailing tn 
most of the Western States, Not only bas 
far lose feed been required for supplytog the 
internal beat to make ap for thet escap- 
ing from the surface in cold and windy 
weathor, but o great deal more of the fod 
consumed and di- 
gested, by men 
and all other aat- 
mala, went (nto 
(ocrease of fat 
od moscle, or 
Seah. — Another 
tact, not referred 
to last week, ts 
tbe enormovs 
saving tp Coal 
Thie saving prob- 
ably averaged at, 
least a too to 
each of five mil. 
Moo dwellings, or 
825,000 000 at a 
lo estimate. Io 
Chicagy alone, 
400,000 Toos of 
coal were loft. 
over last Winter, 
by reason of the 
8 degrees above 
Bormal tempera- 
tore during Jan- 
very - o saving 
of 234 million dol. 
lare to the con- 
sumers, besides 
the farther sav- 
tng tn the lower 
prices of coal, 
brought aboot 
by this surplus. 
Anthrecite coal 
ts now folly o 
dollar per too 
lower than one 
year ago tp Cal- 
cago, and proba. 
bly in moat Wost- 
erp localities de- 
riving thetr.supplies ofvbard coal through, 
or from the same sournts as this ality. The 
softer varieties are « little lower generally. 
In come amaller towns where there is only 
one dealer in coal, and no competition, toe 
priceis kept up. Retail deslers tn coal, and 
{o almost all.other commodities, are very 
quick to bear of and act upon any advance 
in wholesale cost prices; news of any—de 
cline travels very slow in reaching Vic. 

—_——_ 


Our Itustration. 


The Percheron Piqaer (6282) Wustrated 
herewith, is generally considered one of the 
the best stallions in the country. * He Lo," 
writes his ownera, J. Mat Huston & Co., “e 
Jot black, weighing 1940 Ibe; basa clean, 
metalic quality, and elegance of finish 
unsurpassed. His epirit, energy and bear- 
ing are perfect, and witnal he ts massive 
and powerful at all potate, We think ho ts 
Yery near the type of the coming draft 
horse for America,and Americans, He was 
aired by Nogent (435), he by Maderla (770), 
ho by, Vidoog (782); dam Lisette (5472) by 
Vieax Valiant (1883). Mesars J, M, Hus- 
ton & Co, are getting e wide reputation we 
importers and breeders of ‘* Percherons and 
Pereberons only,” and a visit to their stad 
st Biondinsvilie, LiL, t9 well worth the 
whilo of those interested in good horee tleab. 
es 

* Love lovels all things,” says the adage; 
but with unmarried ptrvons we have notio- 
ed that the more love the less level-head, 
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T was a most extraordinary man who came into the 
if world when Orange Judd was born, in a log cabin near 
Niagara Falls, New York, in 1822. 

His early training was more of the body than the mind. 
Even as a small child he was called upon of necessity to per- 
form many of the rigorous tasks which the rough life on the 
frontier exacted of all. Until he was well along in his 
“teens,” Orange Judd saw no more of the school-room than 
the short three-month winter session, held each year in a log 
house not far distant from the Judd farmstead. 

More than any other one thing, hard work seems to de- 
scribe Orange Judd’s life as a youth, but to all intents he 
relished the chance for it. He was one of a family of eleven 
children, and the story goes that when he had arrived at an 
age when he had a desire to leave home for higher institu- 
tions of learning than that of the nearby log cabin school he 
said to his father, who offered him some financial aid at this 
time: ‘‘You will have enough to do to educate the other ten 
children; I can work my own way through.” And so he did. 

Orange Judd was seventeen years old when he had ap- 
parently acquired the full measure of education which the 
country schools of the neighborhood afforded; so he spent 
the winters of 1839 and 1840 at Lewiston Academy, New 
York. 
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The second summer he returned home to help with the 
farm work. When fall came, however, he grew more and 
more restless to leave home again to enroll in some school 
offering somewhat of a broader education than did the course 
provided at the Lewiston Academy. But he needed money, 
more than his father could possibly then afford to give him; 
so he earned a little that winter by teaching the very district 
school which he as a boy had himself attended. He per- 
formed this duty with such success that the traditional winter 
term of three months was extended to five. 

Young Judd had a friend who had spent a year at Gene- 
see Wesleyan Seminary at Lima and who was then teaching 
in a neighboring school. They made arrangements to go to 
Lima that fall together. 

Judd was forced to lead a frugal existence at Lima, in order 
to be able to continue with his studies. His living expenses 
averaged little more than 50 cents a week. To keep within 
so small a budget, he hired an attic room at 2 shillings 
weekly; he milked a cow, for which service he received a pint 
of her milk each day; his chief diet was Indian pudding or 
mush, cooked once a day upon a wood stove in the kitchen of 
the house where he lived. He paid for the use of the stove 
and the fire by cutting wood for each day’s burning; he 
worked from an hour to three hours every day in the garden 
at 8 cents an hour, and by picking up other odd jobs, as work 
in fields, painting houses and so forth, he passed through the 
school year of six months without drawing on his family for 
funds. 

After this Mr. Judd taught for a term at a school at Whit- 
tonville, New York. His salary of $20 a month was a high 
wage for a rural pedagogue of this time. In the fall of 1844 
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young Judd entered Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Connecticut, enrolling as a junior. His studies here occupied 
most of his time until he was graduated in 1847. 

His next three years were turned to teaching chemistry 
and the sciences in Connecticut and Massachusetts high 
schools. However, he felt that his scientific background was 
not yet complete, and so, in 1850, he enrolled at Yale, study- 
ing analytical and agricultural chemistry at what was then 
the first agricultural school in America, now the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Here he was particularly attracted to the 
new discoveries that science was beginning to make concern- 
ing agriculture, which at that time was beginning to come 
out in the reports of Leibig, Bousingault and others of the 
famous mid-nineteenth century European scientists. 

After the completion of three years study at New Haven, 
it was his intention to go out west, possibly to Chicago. 
While on his way he stopped for a short time in New York 
City, where he met A. B. Allen, then editor of a small 
monthly publication, called The Monthly Agriculturist. Edi- 
torially the paper was of some significance, but was nearly 
defunct as a business enterprise. Mr. Allen offered Orange 
Judd the position of associate editor of the publication, and 
he accepted. 

With the first issue of the publication under the direction 
of Orange Judd, it went over on a weekly basis, and its name 
was changed to The American Agriculturist. This was in 
September, 1853. After three years in this capacity he saw 
the possibilities of this small journal becoming a farm news 
sheet of considerable importance. In 1856 he bought out 
Allen’s interest, the price being reported at $226. The paper 
had a circulation then of 812 subscribers. As owner and edi- 
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.THE, INTERRUPTED SUPPER.—Arter « Parntiya By Lupwia BECKMAN, DUSSELDORF. —Engraved Sor the American Agricuturist, 


One of the pests of European agriculture is 
the rabbit, which breeds seven times in a year, 
and as it produces eight at a birth, it is estimat- 
ed that the progeny of a single pair would in 
four years amount to the enormous number of 
1,274,480. It is fortunate that they haveso many 
enemies, besides man, to keep them in. check. 
Rabbits and hares are much alike, but differ in 
their Labits—the hare is a solitary animal, and 


FROM A NEAR DEFUNCT 
TO A POSITION OF 


makes its nest or “form,” on the ground, while 
the rabbit burrows and lives in large colonies, 
Naturalists place all our animals that are usually 
called rabbits among the the hares, of which we 
have in our entire territory some twenty species. 
Our common species is the Lepus sylvaticus, 
found throughout the greater part of the United 
States, It retains its brown color all winter, 
whilethe Northern Hare, Lepus Americanus, 


which has a more northern.range, is brown in 
summer, and white in winter. Both hares and 
rabbits are exceedingly timid, and for their safe- 
ty from their enemies rely upon their fleetness, 
Our domestic rabbits are supposed to be varicties 
of the European Z, cuniculus, The above group 
admirably represents characteristics common to 
these animals—contentment when no danger is 
suspected, and great timidity when alarmed, 


PAPER, ORANGE JUDD BROUGHT THIS JOURNAL 
HIGH RANK AMONG THE AGRICULTURAL 


PERIODICALS OF THE LAST CENTURY 
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tor of The American Agriculturist, Orange Judd advanced 
this circulation to 160,000—a remarkable growth of a farm 
paper in that period of the country’s history. 

From then on, until his death, a period of some 36 years, 
Orange Judd occupied a position of considerable power and 
influence in the farm press field. About this time Mr. Judd 
served as agricultural editor of The New York Times, writ- 
ing for that paper from 1855 to 1863, besides editing and 
managing The Agriculturist. 

Mr. Judd’s principles in controlling the editorial and ad- 
vertising policies of The American Agriculturist were of the 
highest. He looked upon his readers as his friends, and con- 
sidered them all as his family. He was ever ready to expose 
to his readers, through his press columns, anything which he 
considered injurious to public welfare, or fraudulent. 

It is said of him that he carried on a rather constant moral 
reformation in the way of public denunciation of all people 
or concerns that were perpetuating public or private fraud. 
He was also the first editor of any paper in America, so far 
as is known, to be discriminating on the basis of sincerity 
and honesty of the advertising copy that he accepted for 
publication. He was particularly ruthless in tracking down 
those humbugs and swindlers who in the last century oper- 
ated freely and unimpeded among farm people. 

Wilmer Atkinson, as a boy, was an interested follower 
of Orange Judd through the pages of The American Agricul- 
turést; and according to Mr. Atkinson’s own words it was 
really this contact with The American Agriculturist which 
he had had since early youth that ultimately led him from 
the editorship of a daily newspaper to found The Farm 
Journal. The present standard of The Farm Journal, on the 
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question of protecting its advertisers, begun by Mr. Atkin- 
son, may be traced back to Orange Judd’s own policy in this 
regard. 

Mr. Judd had the happy heritage of possessing a natural 
style of writing that was most pleasing to his readers, and 
which more than any other one thing made his paper the 
means of inspiration and service that it was. As a stylist, he 
was far in advance of his time. He was one of the first jour- 
nalists in America or abroad to champion the feasibility and 
possibility of converting abstruse dissertations on scientific 
subjects into popular, readable language. 

He was one of the first to translate the laboratory jargon 
of ultra-scientific technicians into interesting and under- 
standable reading. His signal contribution to the farm indus- 
try of which he wrote and to which he wrote, as interlocutor 
between the reports of research laboratories and field lot 
practices, can scarcely go without mention. 

His attitude on the matter of publishing results of experi- 
mental work upon subjects relating to agriculture can be 
given in no better way than to quote from an editorial of 
his authorship. It is most unusual from a present-day point 
of view; it is as fresh and as much needed advice now as 
under the date line of June 4, 1892, when the following edi- 
torial under the caption, “To Experiment Men,” appeared 
in The Orange Judd Farmer: 

We call your attention to the above and want to say that while 
you are in a field of work where you have opportunity to bring out 
and establish many most valuable facts applicable to practical work, 
and while it is necessary to use careful, definite figures in stating the 
methods of experimenting, the results, etc., it is equally important to 


add to such statistics the actual and practical results in language so 
plain and so clear, so concise, yet simple, that any practical worker, if 
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he can read at all, will understand these results, and be able to wse 
them. 

While you keep up bulletin reports in true scientific form for 
understanding and using each other’s work and for the very few 
only who yet understand your methods, it is best to always provide 
for the other great mass of plain, unlettered men. 

The Senior Editor calls attention to the above, from remembering 
how much and how /zttle he knew when a worker on the farm; from 
his free mingling and conversing with the great mass of farmers 
and other workers, not only during the past 40 or 50 years, but now- 
a-days. Whatever success he has had as an editor, since he left the 
agricultural college 39 years ago, and entered upon journalism, is 
largely due to this unceasing effort to ascertain the thoughts and 
feelings of the great mass of workers, and to adapt the words and 
language of his own and other articles of his journals to the easy 
comprehension of the people. 


Note the concluding paragraph of this splendid editorial, 
which follows. The advice which Mr. Judd passes on to 
scientists and editors in the same field as himself has been 
adopted and put into practice, in the interim, by the most 
successful news and feature writers today: 


As a rule, it is best for editors and for experiment station men, 
in giving out facts and results for the masses, to consider themselves 
as talking (with tongue and pen) to boys of fair intelligence and a 
dozen years old. Make yourselves plain to such, and you will hit the 
older heads, older in years, but not always older in knowledge and 
comprehension. If the 99 of these understand you, the other one will 
surely do so, and not be disturbed by your plain, simple words and 
teaching, or think any the less of your abilities. It takes more effort, 
more thought, more time, to write in plain, simple language than to 
write diffusely and in the technical language of the sciences. 


Orange Judd was the principal instigator of the sorghum 
sugar industry in the United States. He divined the natural 
advantages, as to soil, climate and mode of farming of the 
inter-section of the country between the cotton and cornbelts 
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for the growing of sorghum cane. During the years 1857 and 
1858 he gathered all the sorghum seed obtainable from Eu- 
rope, and then saw to its distribution among American 
farmers. It is said that at least 40,000 farmers were intro- 
duced to the crop through the columns of Orange Judd’s 
publication. 

At still another time, through the medium of his farm 
paper, he distributed at least 3,000,000 packages of flower 
seeds. And at another he sponsored a large exhibit in New 
York City of flowers, fruit, pumpkins, corn, bread, sewing 
and so forth. This combination exhibit contributed to from 
the fields and homes of Agréculturist subscribers, was a 
source of no little interest to farmers everywhere as well as 
to residents of New York. 

With the panic and general depression in 1873, Orange 
Judd came to meet with various financial reverses. After 
having been favored with an unusually brilliant career, in 
building The American Agriculturist to a point of leadership 
in its field, and toa highly profitable institution as well, the 
tides of fortune turned against him. 

In 1879 he lost his entire interest in the paper which he 
alone had, one may say, created and built. Five years later, 
as a man of 62 years, he moved to Chicago, thereby complet- 
ing the journey that he had halted in New York as a youth. 
He had been invited to join the editorial staff of The Pratrie 
Farmer. His greeting to the readers of that paper appears in 
the issue of May 3, 1884. 

Three years of service terminated his stay with The Praz- 
rie Farmer. At this time a favorable opportunity was pre- 
sented for him to buy The Farmer, at St. Paul. This he did, 
with the prospects of having his two sons, now grown, work 
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with him on it. They moved the publication to Chicago, and 
renamed it The Orange Judd Farmer, under which name it 
continues. 

Among his extra-journalistic achievements stands the pres- 
ent Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at Mid- 
dletown. It is the oldest in the country, and it was in no 
small degree made possible by the earnest efforts and en- 
treaties of Orange Judd before the Connecticut legislature 
in 1875. His material legacy to his Alma Mater, Wesleyan 
University of Middletown, is the ‘Orange Judd Hall of 
Natural Science,” built at a cost of $100,000. 

Orange Judd’s life is one to inspire determination and 
hope in everyone of what the future can be made, no matter 
at what stage the journey of life may be. Here is a man who 
had ridden the crests of the waves the best part of his life, 
and found himself struggling in the troughs as his day ap- 
proached evening. 

Orange Judd was a failure at 62, but he gathered himself 
from his fall. He broke home ties and started anew—some- 
thing not altogether easy for one of his years. The story of 
this man “who came back” is as thrilling as it is inspiring. 
Within four years of the time that The Farmer was pur- 
chased, and was being published under the new title of The 
Orange Judd Farmer, the man for whom it was named passed 
away, on December 27, 1892. Between the ages of 66 and 
70, Orange Judd struck ‘“‘a new claim,” which paid him 
twice what his first had before. 

An agricultural editor for forty years, pioneer in this class 
of publication in America, his title of “The Nestor of the 
Agricultural Press,” is quite deserved. 
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RURAL WORLD,” REPRESENTING THE JOURNALISTIC AND 
FARM LEADERSHIP OF NORMAN J. COLMAN, THE COUNTRY’S 


FIRST SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


NORMAN J. COLMAN 


ISTINGUISHED lawyer, editor and farmer was 
1) Norman J. Colman, a native of New York state, 
and in his mature years one of the most prominent 
Missourians of the times. He was born May 16, 1827, at 
Richfield Springs, New York. After completing the elemen- 
tary school courses offered in the community of his birth- 
place, he went to Louisville, Kentucky. Here the chance was 
offered him to study in the Louisville University, by earning 
his necessary expenses teaching in one of the local schools. 
He graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

He first began to practice law in the small town of New 
Albany, Indiana, just across the river from Louisville. He 
took as his partner his former room-mate and class-mate 
M. C. Kerr, who in later years achieved national note as a 
member of Congress, and as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

So successful was the youthful Colman in his early law 
practice in New Albany that he was shortly elected by the 
townsmen to the office of district attorney. However, he soon 
resigned from this position to move to St. Louis, where the 
opportunities for an ambitious young lawyer seemed more 
promising. Here he made rapid progress. 

It was not long before he was able to express his keen in- 
terest in and fondness for rural life by purchasing the pub- 
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lishing rights to The Valley Farmer, which had been founded 
in 1848 in St. Louis. In 1864 Colman renamed the paper 
Colman’s Rural World. 

The paper continued under that title for over half a 
century, until 1916, when it was merged into The Journal of 
Agriculture, which in turn has since become a part of The 
Miéssouré Ruraltst. 

Although Colman’s Rural World was published as a gen- 
eral farm paper for southern and western farmers, it was 
distinguished as being the only paper in the United States 
which was devoted largely to the sorghum industry. Mr. 
Colman himself contributed countless editorials and articles 
on the growing of sorghum, and the introductory pages of 
each issue were turned over to publishing letters of farm 
readers on their experiences as growers of sorghum. 

Colman and his contemporary, Orange Judd, who bought 
seed from European growers, and then arranged for its dis- 
tribution to some 40,000 American farmers, may be said to 
have been ¢he leaders in establishing the sorghum sugar in- 
dustry of the United States, and both through the media of 
their farm papers. 

During the Civil War Colman was a strong supporter of 
the Union cause. It is claimed that it was Colman’s influence 
both as a civilian and a soldier which did much to prevent 
his state from joining the secession. Throughout the war he 
served as lieutenant-colonel of the 85th Regiment of En- 
rolled Missouri Militia. But as soon as the war was over he 
was likewise a leader in all work of reconstruction, and lent 
his influence, as an editor and public leader, toward accom- 
plishing the amalgamation of the North and the South in a 
common bond of unity and friendship. 
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In 1865 Colman was elected to the Missouri legislature, 
and three years later was nominated for lieutenant-governor 
on the Democratic ticket. The entire platform failed, but in 
1872, when again nominated for lieutenant-governor, he 
was elected. During all the time he was serving as a public 
office-holder he never forgot to help farmers of the state, 
wherever and whenever possible. In this period he served as 
president of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, of the 
state live stock breeders’ association, of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and of the state dairy association. 

Owing to Mr. Colman’s wide and thorough knowledge of 
practical farm conditions, and his numerous personal agri- 
cultural interests, President Cleveland in 1885 invited him 
to come to Washington, as United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture. The work of the department became so exten- 
sive and important about this time that Colman’s department 
was by Act of Congress in 1889 elevated to the dignity of 
an executive department of the national Government, and 
it was stipulated that the head of it should occupy a seat in 
the President’s cabinet, as Secretary of Agriculture. Cleve- 
land again appointed Colman, this time as Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department, making him the first representa- 
tive of the nation’s agricultural interests to sit in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

Mr. Colman’s service to agriculture was appreciated even 
beyond the borders of the United States. At the time of the 
expiration of the Cleveland administration, the President of 
France, through the Minister of Agriculture, presented him 
with the cross of “Officer du Merite Agricole,” which was 
accompanied by a gold medal and the decoration of the 
order. 
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About the time that he had purchased The Valley Farmer, 
and began editing an agricultural paper under his own name, 
he also bought a farm near St. Louis. He lived here, and 
enjoyed carrying on numerous private experiments which he 
discussed and debated with his readers in the pages of his 
farm journal. After retiring from his duties as Secretary of 
Agriculture, in Washington, he returned to his country home 
near St. Louis, and devoted the remainder of his life princi- 
pally to scientific farming, the breeding of Thoroughbred 
horses and directing the policies of his paper. 

During the time that he was Agricultural Commissioner 
and later Secretary of Agriculture, his greatest accomplish- 
ment was his success in establishing Government experiment 
stations. For this he has been called “the father” of experi- 
ment stations in the United States. Mr. Colman was quite 
favorably impressed with Representative Hatch’s plan for 
setting up such institutions; so he gathered a force of all the 
leading men of the agricultural colleges of the country, then 
extant. According to the opinions expressed by himself and 
by those in this meeting, the Hatch Bill, which in 1887 be- 
came a law, was formulated. An office was established in the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., known as 
the “Office of Experiment Stations,” under a chief or di- 
rector; and the present monthly publication known as The 
Experiment Station Record was recommended by Colman 
and his associates, in framing the bill. 

He was active in the management of his farm and paper 
until the time of his death, which occurred in his 84th year, 
on November 3, 1911. Seldom does a man achieve the emi- 
nence in as many widely diverse fields of activity as did Mr. 
Colman. He was one of the staunchest personalities to bridge 
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and build the agriculture of the nation from the economy of 
the pioneer of the last century to that of the scientific hus- 
bandman of the last decade. For over half a century he was 
a widely known and highly respected leader in the fore 
ranks of agricultural progress in the Mississippi Valley in 
particular. He often referred to that area as “the new 


world’s Valley of the Nile.” 


WILLIAM DEMPSTER 
HOARD 


EW men have ever contributed more toward the 
2 growth and the wealth of a state than William Demp- 

ster Hoard has toward the development of Wisconsin. 
He did more than anyone else to found Wisconsin’s dairy 
industry, for which the state is Pec eunene in the union, and 
famous the world over. 

His gospel of dairying not alone was confined to the boun- 
daries of Badgerdom, but it has influenced the whole of the 
middle west. His doctrines were disseminated not so much 
by the spoken as by the written word, and this through the 
columns of his pioneer papers, The Jefferson County Union, 
and later, Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Mr. Hoard was a native of the Empire State, born there 
on a farm at Munnsville, New York, October 10, 1836. His 
ancestors date their residence on American soil back to as 
early as the first white generation in America, when a group 
of Le Hores, a Norman family, joined the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1637. Hezekiah Hore, a member of this ex- 
pedition, was one of a group who purchased the site of what 
is now known as Taunton, Massachusetts. 

In the course of time the original name of Le Hore became 
changed to Hoar, and along about 1800 the name Hoard 
was adopted. Just about this time, early in the nineteenth 
century, one Enos Hoard, a smithy by trade, became con- 
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vinced of the truth of the claim that “westward the course 
of empire takes its way”; he was eager to become a part of 
that movement; he determined to ‘‘seek his fortune” in the 
west. Accordingly, he and his family departed from the 
Massachusetts colony, setting out from Taunton in mid- 
winter. They wound up their journey in Oneida county, New 
York, where Enos bought a farm, and later became one of 
the most prosperous and influential farmers of the com- 
munity. 

Enos was the paternal grandfather of William D., and it 
was under his tutelage that William as a youngster early be- 
came versed in dairy cattle lore. His grandfather was one of 
the shrewdest judges of and dealers in dairy stock in the 
community; he made it a practice to buy dry cows in the fall 
and sell them again as “springers” in early summer, and had 
the reputation of never failing to select the very best cows 
from his neighbors’ herds. Enos was fond of his grandson, 
and was pleased to have him accompany him on these inspec- 
tion and buying expeditions to the stables and pastures of 
Oneida county, and William was always eager to go. 

By the time William had arrived of age, Oneida county 
was no longer on the western frontier, as it had been when 
his grandfather had settled there. Young Hoard, moved by 
the spirit of adventure, eagerly acted upon the advice of 
Horace Greeley, and ‘‘went west.” He left New York in 
October, 1857; his first objective was the home of his cousin 
G. G. White, a Wisconsin wheat-farmer, living near Oak 
Grove in Dodge county. Arriving here, he supported himself 
during the first winter by chopping and cording wood, and 
conducting singing schools, which had been a popular mode 
of diversity in his home community back in New York state. 
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He started the first school of this kind at Elba, but his 
itinerary soon extended to include Fairwater, Ripon, Fall 
River, Waterloo, Lake Mills, Ft. Atkinson and Edgerton. 

Then came the great moral dispute which for a time di- 
vided the nation. Mr. Hoard, a great admirer of President 
Lincoln, was only too glad, when the time arrived, to offer 
his services in supporting the cause of the emancipator. He 
served throughout the Civil War, save for an enforced ab- 
sence, when he contracted fever in an expedition through the 
Louisiana swamps. His war record, though devoid of bril- 
liancy, was conspicuous for its fidelity to a cause. 

At the close of the war, he returned to Wisconsin, where 
he had left a young wife. They settled in Columbus, and en- 
gaged there for a time in the nursery business. He was moder- 
ately successful at first, but when he undertook to grow a 
crop of hops, with what he had earned in the nursery trade, 
plus all that he could borrow, the result was disastrous. It 
happened that it was a bumper year for hops, and markets 
were depressed. Prices dropped from on an average of 50 
cents a pound to 3 cents. So went Hoard’s earnings, and his 
borrowed money, as well; he was unable to meet his credi- 
tors. Those from whom he had borrowed, however, were so 
lenient in their demands upon him that he never ceased to 
have a kindly feeling toward them. Nevertheless, he was 
forced to betake himself, penniless and propertyless, from 
his Columbus home, and find new work elsewhere. 

All that offered itself to him now, as an immediate means 
of providing for his family’s livelihood, was to sell washing 
machines. Since his territory was to be western Wisconsin 
and Iowa, it necessitated his leaving his wife and children 
with her father at Lake Mills. Shortly after, his wife fell ill, 
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and he had to return to Lake Mills. Out of work, a sick wife, 
and three small children, something had to be done. 

It was at this crucial and harrowing time of Mr. Hoard’s 
life that he saw the light which was to guide his climb to the 
heights that he ultimately attained: it was in 1869; to quote 
him: “I don’t know how this idea ever came to me, but the 
more I thought it over the more I was unable to escape the 
conviction that I could make a success of a country news- 
paper.” 

His own account of his inspiration is of no little interest 
now, in the light of subsequent happenings: 


I was reduced to $3.50 capital; I had a sick wife and three babies 
on my hands, my youngest son Frank having been born at Columbus 
in 1866. I had never set a stick of type in my life; I knew nothing of 
the business or its details ; under these conditions, one must admit that 
the outlook was rather dismal for the success of the new enterprise. 
But I had health and ambition, and, more than all else, the incentive 
to provide for my little family to the best of my ability. 

My first move was to go out and get subscriptions in advance, of 
which I secured some 300, at 50 cents apiece; so my original capital 
was enhanced somewhat thereby, but capital and credit did not exceed 
$150. 

Having no means to buy a printing outfit, I finally made arrange- 
ments with Julius Keyes, publisher of The Watertown Republican, 
to print my paper, I to send the copy over weekly and, when it was set 
up and printed, the papers to be shipped back to Lake Mills by stage. 


And so it came to pass that on March 17, 1870, The Jeffer- 
son County Union was born, a little four-column, four-page 
weekly. 

So far as is known, the idea of the country weekly paper 
carrying farm news is entirely Hoard’s own. It was not long 
after The Jefferson County Union was in circulation that 
Hoard was to be seen traveling all over the neighboring 
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countryside, either afoot, horseback or in an old ‘‘democrat”’ 
wagon, gathering the news of the farm homes and pasture 
lots. 

In those days editorial opinion, as expressed in the coun- 
try weekly, was a rarity, but Hoard, inspired by the tremen- 
dous effectiveness of Horace Greeley’s editorials in The New 
York Tribune, determined that from the first his publication 
should include as strong an editorial column as he could 
write, a page to set forth in decided terms his opinions on 
current affairs, political, economic, local and agricultural. 

Such a policy would only naturally make The Jefferson 
County Union an outstanding publication in the Wisconsin 
press of the time. He continued to publish the paper at Lake 
Mills until 1873, when the businessmen of Ft. Atkinson, a 
then prosperous and progressive town of 2,000 residents, pre- 
vailed upon him to move his paper there. His success enabled 
him to build his own printing plant, a luxury which up to 
this time he had not been able to afford. 

It was Mr. Hoard’s custom, from the time that news on 
farming was included in the columns of The Jefferson 
County Union, particularly to stress the possibilities of 
dairying in Wisconsin, and the rewards that might be ex- 
pected from it. In a country where wheat cropping systems 
were the vogue, Hoard’s advice was not welcomed. Farmers 
said of him, “He is a newspaper man. What does he know 
about farming? He has no farm; he has no cows; yet he sets 
himself up to tell us how to run our farms.” 

Nevertheless, dairying was on the incline, in spite of spo- 
radic opposition. There were, about this time, on an average 
of 1,000,000 pounds of cheese being produced annually in 
Wisconsin. It was in 1873 that Mr. Hoard helped to organ- 
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ize the Watertown Dairy Board of Trade. It shortly be- 
came one of the principal organizations of the state in the 
marketing of dairy products. 

Badger dairy products, though, were being marketed at a 
tremendous handicap. Excessive freight rates made it im- 
possible for Wisconsin cheese to be sent to the Atlantic Sea- 
board in competition with New York and Ohio cheese. Mr. 
Hoard will long be remembered, in this connection, for his 
success in getting reduced rates on cheese. He foresaw that 
if Wisconsin’s dairy industry was ever to grow her cheese 
must be got to the seaboard at reasonable freight rates. Ac- 
cordingly, he determined to make a trip to Chicago, to see 
what he could do about getting such a reduction. 

He went from one agent to another, and delivered his 
speech. Most of them merely laughed at him. His persistency 
was rewarded, however, when he entered the office of W. W. 
Chandler, agent of the Star Union Line, the first refrigerator 
line in America. Mr. Hoard addressed him upon entering his 
office: “I represent a million pounds of Wisconsin cheese, 
seeking an outlet on the Atlantic seaboard, at rates that will 
allow us to compete with other cheese-producing sections. I 
want you to make a rate of | cent a pound from Wisconsin 
to the Atlantic Seaboard in refrigerator cars, and I also want 
you to send a refrigerator car to Watertown, Wisconsin, at 
a meeting of our dairy board next week, and come yourself 
to explain its advantages and workings.”’ Mr. Chandler re- 
plied, “Is there anything else you want?” and Mr. Hoard 
said, “Not now.” The very audacity of the request won the 
point; Mr. Chandler agreed to do it. 

There was, after this, no keeping the growth of Wisconsin 
dairy products down; farmers could see the light, and the 
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pot of gold that it revealed. So it was only a natural thing 
that by the time of the early eighties Mr. Hoard had come to 
the conclusion that his publication, The Jefferson County 
Union, because of its distinct local character, could never 
fulfill the great mission of spreading the gospel of dairying, 
as he should like. Moved by his own conviction, and the urg- 
ings of his son Arthur, he undertook to found the journal 
that has since become international in scope and influence. 
At the suggestion of an old friend, E. D. Coe, publisher of 
The Whitewater Register, this new paper, to embody the 
cause of the dairy cow, was named, after its founder, Hoard’ s 
Datryman. Published at first as a part of The Jefferson 
County Union, ina few years it became necessary for him to 
issue it as a separate publication, which first appeared on 
January 23, 1885. 

There is one chapter of his accomplishments heretofore 
unmentioned which numbers among his greatest. It was upon 
his stand for the Americanizing of American-born youths, 
whatever be their source. Up until the last decade of the 
past century it was the custom in Wisconsin, as in other 
states, to teach the local school, according to the prevailing 
language of the community. Thus, in a German community, 
the children went to a German schoolmaster, and were given 
instruction in that language, to the exclusion of English. The 
same applied in the Swiss and Norwegian settlements. 

It lead to a general backwardness of the people in the 
country, particularly in matters of business, or those of social 
color. It was even the cause of many farmers being ruth- 
lessly swindled, in various ways. An incident which occurred 
in Hoard’s own county, Jefferson, in 1870, emphasized the 
helplessness of foreign farmers of that section. Several confi- 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION’S GREATEST PUBLICATION REP-= 
RESENTING THE DAIRY CATTLE INDUSTRY 


Welleam Dempster Hoard 63 


dence men from Chicago represented to the farmers that they 
were Government census-takers, and presented them with 
papers printed in English which they told the farmers they 
must sign. The papers were in reality promissory notes in 
payment for agricultural machinery. The farmers were all 
ignorant of English, and therefore the contents of the paper, 
and were easily imposed upon. Notes aggregating $8,000 
were cashed against them. 

Hoard himself related how, once when he was working 
as a census-taker through Jefferson county, in the wake of 
this wholesale robbery, he remonstrated with one of these 
Germans for permitting his three sons to grow up unable to 
read a word of English. His reply was, “Deutsch ist gut 
genug fuer Sie’ (German is good enough for them). Hoard 
met this statement with the question, “Was it good enough 
to keep you from signing a promissory note for $800, and 
being swindled out of that amount, because you couldn’t 
read English?” The farmer was plainly disconcerted. He 
saw the truth of what Hoard had said. 

Experience of such occurrences as these led Hoard, when 
he was elected governor in 1888, to draw up the Bennett 
Bill; herein he rendered one of his greatest services to the 
state and the nation. This bill, the object of which was to 
have English taught in all schools, became a law in 1889. 

In later years, when financial conditions permitted, he 
bought a farm just south of Ft. Atkinson, now known as 
Hoard’s Dairy Farm. By the example of his own practice on 
this farm, together with the lectures in his papers, he suc- 
ceeded in giving considerable of an impetus to alfalfa cul- 
ture in Wisconsin, as an all-important unit in the dairy pro- 
gram. 
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He was a profound student in many fields, but his special 
study was of the dairy cow. He came in time, through his 
paper, to be considered a leader in dairy thought. For devis- 
ing such epigrams as “Remember the cow is a mother and 
her calf a baby”’; ‘“The dairy cow is the foster-mother of the 
race’”’; “Farmers have punished their soils”; and then, pros- 
ecuting their adoption, or in the case of the one, its correction, 
Hoard’s name has been revered in enlightened dairy centers 
the world over. 

So it was by the path of the country and farm journal that 
this hardy, “‘knock-about” youth finally found himself, a 
path that led him on to governor of the state of his youthful 
adoption, and one by which he was able to bring the dairy 
cow to popular acceptance. 

In 1915 Governor Hoard was officially honored by the 
state department as Wisconsin’s most distinguished citizen. 
He passed away on November 22, 1918, at the age of 82 
years. His influence on the destinies of Wisconsin as an edu- 
cator, as a writer and as a farmer, however, will long con- 
tinue to exist. 
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Go West! 


Yes, go to Kansas. If the grasshoppers do not overrun your 
farm, the prairie 6ofl will yield @ good crop; then you can 
send {t to market and pocket tbe proceeds. You can get for 
butter—cholce, 16 to 18 cents per pound; butter, medium, 12 

ta; eggs, per dozen, 18 to 20 cents; corn, per bushel, 
2% cents; oats, 17 to 20 conts; wheat, $1.05 to $1.25; rye, 60 
cents; sweet potatoes, 50 cents ; hay, per tom, $3.50 to $4.60; 
chickens, per dozen, $! to 2.25; chickens, dressed, 4 to 5 cents 
per pound; turkeys, per pound, 8 to 84 cents per pound; 
cabbage, per head, 10 cents; cheese, per pound, 12 to 1) cents ; 
wo «d, per cord, #1 $0 to $5. 

Go West, young man, go West! 

s oo 


Strawberries—Essex Beauty. 
BY WIL 14M PaRBY. 


As the the approaches for setting out strawberries, it may 
be well to consider what kinds to plant. In the carly stages 
of strawberry culture. wheu {t was dificult to ra(se enough 
to supply the demand, the main question was What kind will 
yield the most bushels. and bear transportation best to mar 
ket? quality not claiming much consideration, asiany straw- 
berry that looked well. was considered good enough to sell. 
‘Then the general sentiment was in favor of Wilsun’s Albany, 
which was very productive, turning red before {t was ripe 
and palatable, could be carried @ greater distance t market 
than other more delicious berries, which did not gulur up 
well nntil they were ripe enough t> eat without sugdr Now 
wo bave many voriot.es, large und excellent, and \ they 


are not so generally adapted to all si{ls and climates as the 
Wilson, some of thei can be found to thrive well wherever 
the Wilson docs, and are of much better quality; among 
which may be named: Charles Dowring, Colonel Cheney 
€aptain Jack, Cumberland, Triumph, Great American, Ya- 
cunda, Kentucky Monarch of tho West, Seth Boyden. Tn- 
omphe d’Gand, and others—large, Insclous, and sufelently 
productive to supply the demand ; and sometimes, when the 
markets are overstocked with berries, the Wilsons aro left un- 
sold for the want of purchasers. 


Tho accompanying engraving 19 Intended/to represont @ 


me*ium-cized berry of a new vanoty, recahily iatreduced, 
called 


Sau BEAUTY, 


being four and a half inches in circumference, It might be 
called large, compared with the berries most commonly seen 
in market; yet we have measured berries of the same variety 
six and a half to seven inches fo circumference. It was 
raised from seed by E. W. Durand, who also originated the 
Great American, and {s second in alze only to that wonder- 
ful strawberry, single specimens of which have messured 
nine inches in circumference and weighed from 24% to 24 
ounces each. When exhibited at the U.S Centennial Exhibi- 
tion last summer, the International Judges of the Pomolog- 
ical Department were of the opinion that the flavor of the Essex 
Beauty was superior t that of the Great American. Ripening 
earlier than tho Great American,ond of superior flavor, it 
possesses In a bigh degree two good qualities, much sought 
after by producers and consumers. Doth varieties are ofa 
beautiful, bright, crimson color, excellent qualities, firm 
and very productive, ylelding from thirty to one hundred 
berries to a single plant, and frequeotly more than @ quart to 
abil. 

They are both desirable to cultivate, and should be grown 
in preference to the small, sour Wilsons, which have been 
grown ju such quantitics 4s to overstock our markets. A 
neighbor of ours iast year sent to market in one day four 
wagon-loudy of Wilson strawberrics (120 crates), which 
cold ot 17'4 cents perquart Another peroun sent to the same 


stall, on tho same day, one load /80 crates) of large, sweet 

Frawberries which brought $0 cents per quart. ylolding as 

much money as the four wagon-loads of Wil-ons, with only 

‘one-fourth the expense for picking and hauling to market. 
Cusnasunson, N. J. 


Sheep on the Farm. 
BY EASTBURN REEDER, 


In successful sheep husbandry at least three conditions are 
essential 

First. Location and adaptation of tho farm for the business, 

Gecond. Adaptation of the breed to accomplish the object 
sought—mutton, wool, or both combined. 

Third. Caro and sk{U in their management 

There aro very few farms but what are well sdapted to 
keeping shecp. If the surface of the ground Is not too wet, 
sheep will do well almost anywhere. There are many farms 
that will perhaps pay a better return for the investment if 
devoted to dairying or general agriculture. It is upon those 
farms which are unsuited to the purposes of grain raising or 
dairying that I would urge the claims of aheep husbandry, 
Steep hillsides, broken and new land, rocky and stony places, 
will often make excellent sheep pastures, and cannot profit 
ably be devoted to anything else. There {s much land of this 
kind which fs now producing nothing but briars and weeds, 
which, if stocked with sheep, would contribute much to the 
owner's income. Thé value of sheep as aids to the farmer in 
subduing weeds and briars {s not suffictently understood or 
appreciated. But while it {s true that sheep can be kept profit- 
ably upon land that cannot be well be devoted to anything 
else, it is still equally true that upon good land, with care and 
skill in their management, they will pay ag well as any other 
kind of stock, and with less labor to secure ft. 

As the principal object sought to be produced,mutton or wool, 
0 should the farmer be governed accordingly in selecting his 
stock of sheep. Where land fs high, and hay and grain bring 
good prices, {t will not pay Yo keep sheep for the purposes of 
wool-growing alone. On such land and in such locations the 
value of the carcass must be combined with that of the fleece 
to make the business remunerative. The average amount 
received for the wool of a single sheep ranges from one to two 
dollars at present prices, On land worth $100 an acre it will 
not pay to keep sheep for wool-growing when hay is $20 @ 
ton, or corn 60 centa per bushel, The relative gross recelpte 
per acre would stand {n something like this proportion : 

lacre of land, cutting 2 tons of hay, worth $40. 

l acre of land; yielding 50 bushels of corn, worth $20, 

1 acre of land, pasturing 10 sheep, yielding wool, worth $20, 

But if these 10 ewes each produce a lamb worth four or five 
dollars, then the gross receipts per acre will be swelled above 
that recelyed from either hay or corn. Jt ts no uncommon 
thing for the farmer to purchase say 20 ewes for & aplece, 
making $100 for ths lot, and before tho expiration of a year to 
sell $25 worth of wool, and lambs amounting to $80 pr $100, 
making over 100 per cent. on the investment, and have tho 
original stock on hand worth as much or more than at the 
tme ofstarting. Of course this {x not all to be set down us 
profit, Nefther {s the whole amount recelver! for a crop of 
bay or grain to be considered ax profit. In deterinining the 
actual profit on any crop there are many ‘lteus of debit and 
credit to be counted before the truc resumt ly reuched. In sheep 
husbandry tho-credite come in under the heals of wool, 
lambs, mutton, manure, Improvement of the farm cte 
while tho principal charges ary for provealer cuusuned and 
Jaber tu tbalr care, 


TITLE PAGE OF THE FIRST ISSUE OF “THE FARM JOURNAL,” MARKING 

WILMER ATKINSON'S ENTRANCE INTO THE FIELD OF FARM JOURNAL- 

ISM. HIS WARNING TO QUACK ADVERTISERS APPEARS IN THE FIRST 

COLUMN, AND WAS STAUNCHLY ADHERED TO BY HIM: THROUGHOUT 
HIS EDITORSHIP OF THE PAPER 


WILMER ATKINSON 


E was one of the great figures of American farm 
H journalism. Of Quaker parents, reared and edu- 
cated in a Quaker community in Quaker schools, 
Wilmer Atkinson traces lineage in the Society of Friends 
back to John and Susannah Atkinson, who, with their three 
small children, fled the tenets of the Church of England, and 
who, in May, 1699, set sail from LS seao. for the Quaker 
colony in Philadelphia. 

Both John and Susannah contracted and succumbed to 
smallpox during the voyage, leaving three orphans to be 
landed safely in Philadelphia. The Society of Friends re- 
ceived and reared the waifs, as was their custom on such 
occasions. One of the three orphans, John Atkinson, Jr., was 
the great-great-grandfather of the late well-known founder, 
owner and publisher of The Farm Journal. 

Wilmer, born in 1840, was the son of Thomas and Han- 
nah Atkinson. His father, at the time of Wilmer’s birth, was 
the owner of a small farm at Warwick, Pennsylvania. In his 
early youth they removed to another farm at Upper Dublin 
in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. It was on this farm 
that Wilmer received his farm training and rural back- 
ground, and formed sympathies with life on the farm. 

At the age of 18 Wilmer and one Howard Jenkins, a boy 
two years his junior, who lived in a neighboring township, 


Sh 
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conceived the idea of writing histories of the churches of 
Montgomery county. So during dull days and lull periods in 
the regular routine of farm work, these two youngsters were 
to be seen trudging over the dusty roads of Montgomery 
county, collecting, as they went, material and information 
for these unusual articles. They found no difficulty in induc- 
ing local editors to print their stories; and were paid $10 
apiece for them. Wilmer and Howard also were accustomed 
to write letters to the Norristown papers on various subjects. 
Thus, as boys in their teens, their names became familiar to 
readers of the Montgomery county press. 

It was in the summer of 1862—Wilmer was 22 and 
Howard 20—that they were possessed with the desire to 
own a newspaper. Each borrowed $500 from his father, and 
together they bought The Norristown Republican, which 
was being held for sale at $1,000. 

In August, 1862, two weeks after they had entered the 
publishing business at Norristown, the Confederate Army 
crossed the Potomac, marched into Maryland, and was 
threatening Pennsylvania. Even the pious, peace-avowing 
Quakers could not bear with this, and many of them tem- 
porarily disregarded that part of their creed which forbade 
war, and joined the Union forces. 

When the Confederate Army made its advance into Mary- 
land, Wilmer and Howard were among those to respond to 
the Union’s call for men. They closed their printing office, 
shouldered their guns and knapsacks, and marched south 
with the Union recruits, to aid in checking the advance of 
the Southern Army. This marked the beginning, for these 
two young journalists, of alternate fights, with musket and 
pen for the Union cause. 
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After the defeat of Lee’s Army at Antietam, the owners 
of The Norristown Republican received honorable discharge 
from army service, and returned to Norristown, where the 
problems of how to run a newspaper and make it pay con- 
fronted them. 

After they had worked to get the circulation and adver- 
tising on a “‘break-even” basis, Atkinson and Jenkins began 
a staunch editorial campaign, exhorting loyalty to the Union 
cause. Atkinson later told how, during those early days in 
the life of The Norristown Republican, they one day re- 
ceived a most welcome check for $100 from Jay Cooke, the 
well-known banker and financial agent of the Union Govern- 
ment. He was a resident of Montgomery county, had read 
and approved of the policies of The Norristown Republican, 
and had taken this way of encouraging its boy owners. 

At the close of the Civil War, the youths sold out their 
interest in The Norristown Republican, and sought new 
fields. They went to Wilmington, Delaware, then a town of 
some 30,000 inhabitants. The town, at that time, had no 
daily paper; so Wilmer and Howard made up their minds to 
print one. They named it The Wilmington Daily Commer- 
cial, which was introduced to Wilmington on October 1, 
1866, and it was the first daily newspaper in the state of 
Delaware. 

Things ran along quite favorably for the young editors 
during the first five years of their paper’s career, in spite of 
the financial panics of those mid-nineteenth century decades. 
Then, owing to a millionaire Wilmington resident’s creating 
a rival daily paper, to sell at 1 cent a copy, while The Com- 
mercial was barely paying its way at a 2 cent charge, the 
paper, thus artificially financed, won out after a five-year 
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The Farm Journal. 


THE CITY. 


‘The market companies of Philadelphia seem to thrive, one 
of them paying a dividend to stockholders of 6 per cent. for 
the lastsix months. We intend {n an early number of THs 
Fan@ JOURNAL to give some facts and figures about them 
that may be interesting. 


We intend also, to look {nto the dologs of the milkmen of 
Philadelphia soon, and make 4 repurt to the readers of THE 
Farm Journal, We shall give somo facts and statistics of 
the milk business that will be of intarest to our readers, 
many of whom aro milk dairymen, 


The New Jersey Contennlal Bulldiug, which will be re- 
membered by all our readers, has been removed to Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. The farmers wept to the Park with their 
farm wagons, and {n one day hatiled thirty-seven loads of the 
structure awey. The remainder, about one-balf, was brought 
away af anothertime. Mr, Braddock, the purchaser of the 
pullding, treated all engaged in the work of hauling to an 
oyster supper. 

At the Abattoir, on the Schuylkill at Arch Street, tho 
building possesses all proper eppliances whereby waste ma- 
terlal from the slaughtered animals {s done away with, and 
the health and comfort of the neighborhood {s not interfered 
with in theleast. Tho Abattoir has capacity for slaughter- 
ing 600 beeves, which is more than the eity consumes. We 
haye no douvt that private slaughter-houses will eventually 
bo done away with, as they ought to be, for the health of the 
city’s people. 

‘The Philadeiphia Alinshouse has 4,200 occupants. 


Frenklin Square contains a little over seven acres. 


A statue of Willla:n Penn {s to crown the dome of the new 
‘Public Buildings. The entire altitude of the structure will be 
4:0 feet. 


The Germantown Telegraph does not entertain # very high 
opinivn of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Soclety. 


Philadelphia lost ono of its citizens recently, who wax for- 
merly widely known among rurs) poople, in the person of 
Edwund Deacon, for many years one of the publishers of the 

Saturday Evening Post, He was in bis sixty-seventh year. 


The Philadelphia Agricultural Society hss rented a new 
room in which to hold its meetings, et 25$South Third Street. 
The Soctety meets on the irs: Wedneeday of each month wt Ii 
o'clock, A. M. 


Tho average weekly sales at the “North Philadelphia 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Live-Stock Yard Arsociation,” slace its 
formation in April last, have been 1,000 head of cattle, 2,000 
sheep, 1,000 hogs, besides many cows, 


The Kansas and Colorado Building at the Centennial goes 
to Ocean Beach fora boarding-house. 


About March Ist the Market Street Passenger Railway will 
commence to run steam-cars. The fare will be five cents, A 
street-car horse will soon be among the animals ' that were.” 


‘The new bell goes up on Independence Hall about March 1. 


‘Tho important steps now belng taken by Mr. John Wana- 
maker, in convertiug his great establivyhment, at Thirteenth 
and Market Streets, {nto a mammoth dry goode store, has 
awakened a large degree of {oterest among Philadelpuians 
‘The immense clothing trude of Wanamaker & Brown will be 
principally; though not entirely, confined to Old Oak Hall,” 
at Sixth and Market Streets, the lergest clothing house jn 
America, aud perhaps more widely known than any other 
business concern in the city. 

At the new house, which, by the way, covers more than two 
actes, the preparations are now*going on for tho .change, 
and in a few weeks there will be opened a magnificent store, 
which will inevitably be to the retail dry goods trade what 
“Oax Mull” is to the clothing business—the central point of 
Interest; fu fact, th.s new establishment will be the » Stew- 
art's” of the Quaker City, to which the ladies will come from 
far and near, ju uever-ending streams, to purchase their dry 
gouds hnd wearing apparel of every description—for the housa 
‘will supply all articies of a lady's wardrobe, from a paper of 
pins ty @ camel’s hair shawl. 

One portion of the building, as at present, will be devoted 
to the sale of gentlemen's govds—hats, buots and shoes, shirts 
and underweur, gloves, rubber clothing—in fact, it 1s intended 
that here a gentleman may procure a complete outit, and a 
lady may do all her shopping under oue roof and on one 
floor. 

‘We presume that the same principles of conducting busi- 
ness tha. have distinguished the firm of Wanamaker & Brown, 
will still be maintained ; that is, one price; with every article 
plainly labeled, and no solicitation on the part of the sales- 
man, and prices fixed on the bas!s of small profits and lig 
sales, If these features prevatl inthe new department the 
ladies will know hereafter where to do their shopping, 


A Great Event Near at Hand! 


About the First Week in March 


(The exact day to be hereafter announced) 
THE DOORS OF 


THE GRAND DEPOT 


AT 13th & MARKET STS., PHILADELPHIA? 
Will Swing open_to Welcome the Ladies 


TO INAUGURATE : 


THE NEW 


Dry Goods Emporium. 


MR. JOHN WANAMAKER, carrying out a long-chertshed 
plan, and encouraged by the Great Business of 1876, has 


COUNTERED and SHELVED 
TWO-THIRDS OF OVER TWO ACRES 


And filled it with 


Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars 


CHOICEST DRY GOODS. 


Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., LORD & TAYLOR and A.T. STEWART & CO., 
the Leadiny Fashionable houses of New York, WILL SHARE WITA US MANY OF THEIR 
NOVELTIES, while. beside our own Importation, the Stocks of OTILER GREAT IMPORTERS 
have given us SPLENDID THINGS Ww make a 


BRILLIANT OPENING! 
EDWIN HALL, and J. M. HAFLEIGH, 


Haye, with other well-known gentlemen, used their best taste Ja select and arranging the 
mock. ‘This guarmoies QUALITIES and STYLES, whilet ng 


Gold at about 104} flixesa LOW SCALE OF PEIOES, 
especlally when Goods ere laid in from first hands in lange quantities, 4 


Under One Roof, 
All on One Floor, and 
Conveniontly Arranged. 


Department aie Cee tivery) Pao tion. 
and C—— Dress Goods of Every Description, 
D—Black and Mourning Gante is 
E—Ladtes’ Furntuling Goods. 
F—  Woolens in the Piece, 
G—Flannels and Domestics, 
H— Linens and House Furnishing Goode. 
I— White Goods and Embdruideries, 
K— Ladies’ Coats, Dot 
— ats, Dolmans & Ready-made Sui 
I— Little Boys’ and Girls’ Suits. Ks sf 
M— Men’s Custom Tailoring. 
N—Men’s and Boys’ Boots and Shoes, 
Cama ee nee EE Valises, 
-—— Mens’ oys’? an ren’s Hats a le 
Gents? Furnishing Goods, ous nd Cot 
Ready-made Clothing. 


An Exhibition the like of which has Never Been Equalled 


in any one establishment in the UNITTEDSTATES, To ba present N 
WORTH A VISIT FROM THE COUNTRY, If un'y to eee WHAT WILL SE WORN FOR SPRING, 


It ly ale» proper to say that those who walt tor thi: 
REPAID BY WHAT THEY SEE AND SAVES oo Tus Opening will find that they are WELL 


THE PRINCIPLES of the FAMOUS OLD OAK HALL CLOTHING HOUSE, ~) 
Streets, still the HEADQUARTERS OF CLOTHING, will be applied ike eee 


NEW BUSINESS FOR THE LADIE 


Namely (the system originated and established by MR. WANAMAKER): ? 
4 Retura of Money if buyer wishes and Goods aro returned uninjured fu TEN DAYS, 
486 with cach purchaser, covering the facts of sale, 


4 Priva fixed the samo for all, 
4 . if desired I~ 
Any Avtisle Bxchanged s.iims 2555 apatiee 
THIS RADICAL PLAN has never been APPLIED Ys 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. With this PRESSING. INVIDATION Oops! Bus We ADOPE ERIN 


DRY GOODS OPENING, 


PLEASE NOTE that the ENTRANCES aro CHESTNUT STREET, half way between th 
Mintand Thirteenth Street; MARKET ATREET, THIRTE ENTE Ser and OFF 
BLOAD STREKT, adjoining the New City Hull, ” OP UENCE: 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


THE PAGE THAT RECORDS THE OPENING OF “THE GRAND DEPOT,” 

WHICH WAS THE BEGINNING OF JOHN WANAMAKER’S BRILLIANT 

CAREER AS A MERCHANT. IT APPEARED IN THE FIRST ISSUE OF “THE 
FARM JOURNAL” 
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competition. Wilmer and Howard tried but failed to meet it. 
So it came about that in 1877 the two men sold out The Wil- 
mington Daily Commercial and retired from Wilmington, 
richer only in experience. 

Atkinson, who now had a wife and three young daughters, 
was pressed as well as puzzled as to just what to do to earn 
a living for himself and his family. It was at this time, on 
moving to Philadelphia, that he conceived the idea of start- 
ing a farm paper. Permitting himself no time for brooding 
and regret, he entered with enthusiasm into this new field of 
work. 

Speaking of himself at this time, he says: 

I now often wonder why I was not a bit discouraged and ready to 
yield to what appeared to be a hard fate. I had a wife and three 
daughters to support; I was without any capital worth speaking of, 
and was near the age of forty. Yet if I was not rich, my health was 
good, my experience was a valuable asset, my family and myself re- 
joiced in the regards of hundreds of friends we had made in Dela- 
ware, and I had the love of a true and helpful wife, the affection 
of our children, each one a pattern of her mother—why should I 
hesitate; why should I not go forward and make my boyhood’s 
dreams come true? I was not discouraged; I did not hesitate; and I 
proceeded to carry out my design of establishing a monthly paper for 
farmers. 

When Mr. Atkinson removed from Wilmington to Phila- 
delphia, he made the acquaintance of John Wanamaker, 
then a rising young merchant, of about his own age, who was, 
at the same time that Atkinson was planning the publication 
of his farm paper, overseeing the foundation of the Phila- 
delphia department store which was to bear his name. It 
turned out that Wanamaker took a page advertisement in the 
first issue of Atkinson’s new journal, to announce the open- 
ing of his new store. This was March, 1877, a date which 
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marks the christening of one of the country’s most famous 
stores and one of its greatest farm publications. 

Thus Wilmer Atkinson had his trial at three different 
sorts of press publications. His first was a weekly newspaper, 
the second a daily, and his last and permanent work a 
monthly journal. Mr. Atkinson determined never himself to 
solicit advertising for this new paper, nor even employ a 
solicitor. 

The work of securing advertising for The Wilmington 
Daily Commercial and The Norristown Republican had 
fallen to Mr. Atkinson, in his capacity of business manager. 
It had been a distasteful task; so when he built up his 
plans and policies for The Farm Journal, he determined 
to seek advertisers through the mails only, and thereby do 
away with the method of what he called “personal begging.” 
He followed the system through all the forty years that he 
actively guided the policies of The Farm Journal. 

Atkinson realized the full importance of a large circula- 
tion to secure and hold advertisers. This, then, was one of the 
first things toward which he turned his efforts. He did so by 
personal visits to as many farmers on their farms as was 
_ possible for him, and by attending agricultural fairs in the 
counties about Philadelphia. 

It was not until the founding of The Farm Journal that 
Mr. Atkinson had his first experience in the capacity of edi- 
tor. On all his previous partnership ventures Howard Jen- 
kins had been the writer, and Wilmer the business manager. 
However, the latter was immediately successful as a writer, 
in the first issues of The Farm Journal. He wrote ina simple, 
easy, readable style that was always popular with his sub- 
scribers. 
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Mr. Atkinson’s first plan was originally not for a national 
farm paper, as brought out by his own introduction of the 
first issue in March, 1877, wherein he says: “The Farm 
Journal will be issued monthly. It will contain 8 pages 
printed upon fine paper with new and beautiful type. It will 
be devoted to the interest of cultivators of the soil residing 
in the middle states. It does not desire and will not seek 
readers outside those states. The Farm Journal conceives 
that much of the contents of the large agricultural monthlies 
and weeklies, published in distant states, that undertake to 
reflect the condition and progress of husbandry of every sec- 
tion of the Union, is not of value to the people of this section ; 
hence this journal will regard alone that which will enter- 
tain, instruct, and benefit those whom it seeks as readers in 
its local field.” 

How it soon outgrew the editor’s original conception is 
now, of course, obvious. By 1883, owing to the zealous ef- 
forts and now changed resolves of Mr. Atkinson to print a 
farm journal of interest and value to the American farmer, 
the subscription list had passed the 100,000 mark. 

This same year, 1883, Mr. Atkinson selected a helper, who 
in 1920 became his successor as president of The Farm Jour- 
nal. Charles F. Jenkins, his nephew, a son of his former 
partner, a lad of 18 years, was his choice. Young Charles be- 
gan his work in agricultural journalism under the capable 
guidance of his uncle Wilmer at $6 a week. 

In the years between 1883 and 1920, the year of Mr. At- 
kinson’s death, The Farm Journal so increased in its scope 
that it now goes to over 1,300,000 farm homes, 

Father of three daughters, Wilmer Atkinson left the des- 
tinies of his great farm paper to be further shaped by his 
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two nephews, Charles F. and Arthur H. Jenkins, sons of the 
youth who, with himself, tramped through the country col- 
lecting material to write the histories of Montgomery coun- 
ty’s Quaker churches and meeting houses, and who, while 
still a boy, entered into a partnership with Wilmer to pur- 
chase and publish The Norristown Republican, and who 
later, as a young man, joined him in publishing the first 
daily newspaper in Delaware. 

Wilmer Atkinson was truly one of the “grand old men” of 
journalism. He passed away in April, 1920, having given 
some sixty-five years of most active and valuable service to 
both farm and urban journalism. 


- 


JAMES HARVEY SANDERS 


AKRIED into the west on the crest of the pionecring 
wave, James H. Sanders remained closely identified 
with that spirit through the work of his life-time, 

that of agricultural editor. 

He was dexcended from a race which for generations had 
been in the advance ranks of the pionecring movement of 
Gvilized peoples. One of his American forbears was Gover- 
nor of Maryland, during the Colonial period. With the 
further movement “Westward-Ho,” the family standard 
was catried to the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia; and again, 
in the early part of the 13th century, into Kentucky, and 
thence to Union county, Ohio, where in 1832 James Harvey 
was born. 

His father had married in Kentucky, and with his young 
comsont had moved to Ohio, settling there in a country more 
densely populated by wolves and wild game than white 
people, a rough area with a few Indians in it, the inevitable 
hangers-on the last remaining residents of a once happy hunt- 
ing ground, «0 wantonly dishigured, to their eyes, by the 
whiteman’s axe. 

The fine, generous, kindly spirit which endeared Mr. San- 
ders to so many of his friends, he took from his mother. She 
was a gentle woman, quite out of place in this wild, insecure 
country. She cherished the peace and comfort of a home, 

& 
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shared with her family and friends. But her generous nature 
was ever bowed to the bold, adventurous spirit which ani- 
mated her husband. He had no time or patience for sentiment 
or ties of permanency. He chafed to be among the vanguard 
of the western advance. When the lands about his own had 
been cleared, and a settlement caught up, the elder Sanders 
was restive to be off for the unexplored haunts, towards the 
way of the setting sun. The fell of the axe, the howl of the 
wolf, the still sounds of wilderness were all beloved by this 
rugged character. Such were the stock and soil of which 
James Sanders grew. 

One day when young Sanders had just packed his clothes, 
preparatory to leaving for a nearby academy, where he at- 
tended for his schooling, he was peremptorily ordered by his 
parent to unpack. They were to be off shortly for Iowa. 

His father’s wanderlust could no longer be bound within 
this Ohio group. When it grew to neighborhood proportions, 
it lost all attractiveness for him. Without further considera- 
tion, then, he sold the farm, and in his characteristic manner 
announced to his family that they might prepare to emigrate 
to Iowa at once. 

The announcement was heralded with exclamations of 
thrilled delight by the youngsters, but to their mother it was 
a heart-rending decree. She was tied to their home there by 
many cords of sentiment and friendship, all of which were 
rackingly painful for her to sever. No one, though, far less 
she, would have ever so much as considered questioning a 
decision by the head of the house; so off they went, further 
into the west, bound this time for the hinterlands beyond the 
Mississippi. A strange conflict of feelings hung upon the dif- 
ferent members of the family group as they worked their way 
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across country; the leader’s, one of bold expectancy and 
pleasure in the enterprise; the mother’s, one of painful home- 
sickness and duller heart-ache, with each mile left behind, 
and the children just plainly excited at the prospect of this 
new country, across the great river, which their school geo- 
graphies had pictured as a land chiefly of Indian habitation. 

The family settled, and from then on remained in south- 
eastern Iowa. When James Sanders came to maturity, he 
went into banking first, in one of the early banks of that 
section. From this he went into railway contracting. By 
1868, when Mr. Sanders was thirty-six years old, he had at- 
tained a sufficient financial independence to indulge a life- 
long ambition to own good horses. His first purchase, in this 
line, was a Percheron named Victor Hugo. He bought the 
horse in Ohio, and shipped him to Iowa. He was the second 
animal of draft type to be brought into Iowa, a state which 
is now illustrious for its superior draft horses. 

Mr. Sanders made two other notable Percheron purchases, 
when he bought the imported stallion Dieppe at $3000, and 
the American-bred Diligence at $2,500—long figures for 
horses in those days. Sanders then branched over into Clydes- 
dales, bringing the first Clydesdale stallion, of really high 
type, to Iowa, now a stronghold for the Caledonian aristo- 
crats. This horse was Donald Dinnie, the best Clydesdale 
show horse of his day in the United States, bought by Mr. 
Sanders from George Murray of Racine for the then high 
price of $5,000. 

About this time Mr. Sanders was struck with the idea 
that he would be performing no little service to Iowa stock- 
men, as well as satisfy his own pleasures, if he edited a paper 
devoted to good breeding stock. The entire Sanders family 
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entered into the spirit of the enterprise. They christened it 
The Western Stock Journal; it was printed on a hand power 
press, and its pages were stitched together by the members of 
the editor’s family. Iowa farmers, as well as those of neigh- 
boring states, signified their immediate approval of this first 
exclusively live stock paper ever published in the world. 

Mr. Sanders continued his practice of importing high-class 
animals to Iowa. Shortly following the institution of his 
paper, he purchased the first Shorthorn of quality ever 
brought to that state, which is now the most hospitable in 
the Union to the reds, whites and roans. There is probably 
no other man to whom Iowa owes her start in the nurturing 
of farm stock of pure breeding more than she does to James 
Sanders, who worked tirelessly toward that end, both in 
gospel and in practice. 

Then, through a series of untoward events, came a period 
of reverses. The panic of 1873 left Mr. Sanders in a state of 
financial embarrassment. The railroad in which he had been 
interested was dissolved and with it ebbed away the material 
accumulations of twenty years of effort. 

Following the mishap, Mr. Sanders was invited to con- 
solidate his paper with The National Live Stock Journal, 
a monthly published in Chicago, and to join its staff as asso- 
ciate editor. He accepted the opportunity. 

There was an interim of a year during his association with 
The National Livestock Journal in which he took over the 
editorship of Spertt of the Times. Mr. Sanders had always 
entertained a strong liking for the American trotter, a pro- 
pensity which he gratified, whenever possible, by attending 
the grand circuit races. His excellent reports on them brought 
him the invitation to edit Sprit of the Times, a New York 
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ME. Cc, P. WILLARD, 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers, 
that we have perfected arrangements with Mr. C. 
P. Witragp, of Onelda county, New York, 
whereby his services are secured as associate editor 
of Toe JournaL. His residence will hercafter be 
at Chicago, and Tus JourNat, under the arrange- 


ment, will receive his undivided attention aud labor. | 


In some of the departments to which Taz JournaL 
is devoted, Mr. WitLanp has already achieved a 
high reputation as a writer, and he possesses more 
or less experience inall, We are confident, in making 
this arrangement, that the interest and value of Taz 
alQuRNAL will be, in’ a large degree, increased. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
- With this issue of Tae Natiénan Lrve Srock 
_ JOURNAL, it enters upon another volume. If it has 
merited the approval of its friends in the past, as 
they have repeatedly assured us that it did, we 
Lelieve we shall render it, in the future, still more 
worthy of the generous patronage and high com- 
mendation they have given. During the couree of 
this volume, we shall introduce many improve- 
ments, which our readers will appreciate as they 
ere made, and our constantly increasing list of 
correspondents justifies the belief, that in practical 
usefulness the sphere of Tue JOURNAL will this 
year be greatly enlarged. 

THE JouRNAL is no longer an experiment, but a 
decided business success, which justifies us in 
placing it upon a substantial and legitimate 
basis, with a view to its permanency. 

In entering upon a new volume, we again take 
occasion to thank tho friends, in various portions 
of the country, to whoge kind offices we are largely 
indebted for the grand success and high reputation 
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Tri Jounnat, has already achieved, and to say, 
that we still stand in ‘need of their generous 
assistance, and trust their efforts to give THE 
JovRNAL a wider circulation will not be withheld. 
A very little local effort will serve to secure for THE 
JOURNAL & good club in every community of 
intelligent farmers, and we trust our friends, who 
have read the paper during the past year, and 
know what its merits are and the salutary influence 
it is exerting on the live-stock interests of the 


_| country, will every where make an effort to place 


Tae JouRNaL in the hands of. their neighbors. 
We request evety reader af Taz JouRNAL, and 
every persén into whose hands this number falls, 
to actas a “ committeo of one” for this purpose. < 

As announced in our last, this volume of THE 
JouRNAL will be a short one, expiring with the 
December number, 1871. We have determined 
upon this, because it is’ more convenient to our- 
selves, as well as our subscribers, to have the 
volume ‘correspond with the commencement end 
end.of the year. With the December number we 


shall issue a double index, so arranged as to be i 


available in binding the numbers from January to 
December 1871, or from September 1870 to 


December 1871. We suggest that all persons| 


contemplating. the binding of THe Journat will 
delay binding until December, and then bind all 
together. 


2 When attending your County Fair, take 
your Journal along and get wpa Club, Youcan 
thus scoure an extra copy for yourself, or an ele- 
gantly bound volume for the year 1871 free of 
cost. See particulars on firat page. 


THE OPPORTUNITY, 

The numerous State, District, County and Town- 
ship Fairs, which occur throughout the country 'this 
fall—and which are entirely too numerous for us 
to attend them all—afford our friends an opportu- 
nity for increasing the circulation of Tar Joun- 
NAL, which we trust they will not neglect. They 
will find their intelligent neighbors and enterpris- 
ing farmers all together, and, with very little exer- 
tion,a handsome club for Tuz JOURNAL can’ be 
made up in every locality. And we trust that at 
each fair some one will take the matter in hand. 
In addition to our usual commission to agents,and 
reduction in subscription price to clubs, which will 
be found in the advertisement heading the table of 
contents every number, we offer the following spe- 
cial and eztra inducements on clubs received after | 
this date: 

To each person who sends us a club of Ten 
subscribers, we will furnish an extra copy of 
Tne Jounwnat for one year.: 

To each person who sends us a club of FrrreEN 
subscribers, we will send an elegantly bound vol- 
ume of THE Jopnrnat for 1871, containing about 450 
pages, or 1,350 columne, and embracing more mat- 
ter in relation to live-stock than can be obtained in 
agricultural bocks for $20. The binding will be 
substantial and handsome—leather back, solid mus- 


lin sides, with name of person receiving tho same 
embossed on the back. 
To every porsan sending us a club of TWENTY 


subscribers, we will send a copy of TuE JOURNAL 
during the year for which the club is sent, and also 
an elegantly bound copy of THE JOURNAL (such as 
described above) for the year 1871. 

ER! these inducements are tn addition 
to the liberal ones previously offered, and that the 
time is. coming when these files will possess a 
value which cannot be measured by money. 

Our Frrenps AND READERS, we know, appreci- 
ate that we have endeavored to furnish them with 
@ paper worth thé money it has cost them, and 
worthy of the great interest which it i its aim and 
purpose to represent ; they appreciate, also, we pre- 
sume, its value, and the extended influence it is 
oxerting in the development of the live-stock inter- 
ests of the country, and we trust each and every 
one of them foels a sufficient interest and personal 
pride in its success, to make some exertion for-tho 
increase of its subscription list. These fairs pre- 
sent an opportunity for those who are so disposed, 
to help us very materially, and at io great trouble 
or inconvenience to themselves. 


——— 
TO BREEDERS, 


Tue JougNnat is your paper, devoted exclusively 
and entirely to your individual interests. In its suc- 
cess, and in the extension of its circulation, you 
should feel a personal pride. A very little effort on 
your part will secure it a handsome club at your 
post-ofiice, and in proportion as its circulation is 
extended, will it confer substantial benefits upon you 
personally. .8ce, therefore, that it ie brought to the 
attention of all your intelligent neighbors, and that 
they become subscribers, And when you cannot 
devote such attention to it as it deserves, induce 
your Postmaster or some other competent person to 
attend to it. 

ed 
STOCK GOSSIP. 


We solicit all our friends to keep us advised of what 
they are doing in a stock way, and make no charge 
for the insertion of such items in Taz JOURNAL. 
We would request, however, that parties reporting 
sales’ give the post-office address of purchasers,—and 
also that matter be sent in as early as possible. 


We learn by private advices, that Mr. Cochrane’s 
famous heifer, Duchess 97th, has dropped a fine bull 
calf which will be named 2d Duke of Hillhurst, by the 
6th Duke of Geneva. He is described to us as an unue 
sually promising calf, with a very neat head, neckand 
shoulder, 2 long fore-rib, excellent back, deep flank, 
and as being, ‘‘allin all,’’ an extraordinarily good 
calf. Mr. Cochrane thinks him a better calf by far 
than was the 1st Duke of Hillhurst, out of the same 
cow, by the Fourteenth Duke of Thorndale, recently 
sent to England by Mr. C., where he is received with 
great fuvor by the English breedors of Bates cattle, 
We arc also informed, that under an agreement made 
long since, this very proising young Duke has be- 
come the property of Col. King, and will, within a few 
days, be duly installed in his new quarters at ‘Lyn- 
dale.” We should add, that in color, the 24 Duke of 
Hilthurst is a deep red, with a small dash of white 
on oye fore-shoulder, and one on opposite flank. 


Ricgarp Gipson, Esq., whose departure for Eng- 
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THE ’/0s—THE FORMER AS ASSOCIATE AND LATER MANAGING EDITOR— 
THE LATTER AS AN EDITORIAL APPRENTICE 
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publication. Tiring soon of the specialization of this periodi- 
cal, he returned to Chicago, where he acquired a financial in- 
terest in The National Livestock Journal, becoming, forth- 
with, its managing editor. 

Just previous to and during the early eighties there was a 
widespread growth in the numbers of purebred animals of 
all classes. It was the era for formulating new breed associa- 
tions, for the continuance of records on Americanbred stock, 
of pure breeding. Mr. Sanders was particularly helpful in 
aiding various of these early associations to get under way. 
He himself prepared the first American volume of records on 
the French draft horse, then widely recognized as the Nor- 
man. He was also the first to call attention to the more appro- 
priate designation of Percheron, succeeding ultimately in 
getting that name adopted. 

The Breeder's Gazette, for which Mr. Sanders is most 
widely known, was established in 1881. His circle of friends 
and readers was so extensive by this time that he could with 
some degree of confidence enter upon a live stock journal en- 
terprise of his own. He was by this time a prominent figure 
in live stock circles the country over. He knew live stock; 
he was a writer of considerable ability. Thus equipped, he 
was in no sense “‘trying his wings,” when he embarked upon 
the undertaking. His son Alvin H. Sanders, and successor to 
the editorship of the paper, refers to the early days of The 
Breeder's Gazette with this allegorical allusion to his father: 
“Experience sat in the editorial chair.” 

Early in the month of October, 1881, The Breeder’s Ga- 
zette was first issued as a weekly publication, devoted to the 
husbandry of good stock. The beginning was, of necessity, a 
modest one. Mr. Sanders had not yet recovered from the 
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serious break of circumstance that he had suffered eight years 
earlier. The initial equipment, according to his son Alvin’s 
report, consisted of a few desks and chairs, a small composing 
room with a type and cases, and a chattel mortgage of $2,500 
on the whole outfit. It was not long, however, before the 
mortgage was liquidated, and he and his son Alvin, then a 
youngster in the editorial department, were free to expand 
their undertaking, unhampered by bonds of indebtedness. 

The subsequent history of that journal is well known to 
all followers of farm papers. It has been without a rival as 
an all-around live stock journal from the time of its christen- 
ing to the present, a period of some forty-six years. Taking 
profits and losses in direct ratio with the rises and falls of the 
live stock industry, which have occurred at intervals through- 
out that time, it comes down through over four and a half 
decades a respected and beloved old guard in the fore ranks 
of veteran farm journals. 

Besides his editorial capacities, from that of founding the 
first live stock journal in the world down to The Breeder’s 
Gazette, Mr. Sanders served in different extra-journalistic 
capacities of agricultural significance. In 1882, the year after 
establishing The Gazette, he was appointed as one of a com- 
mittee to allocate certain areas, adjacent to several Atlantic 
seaports, suitable for live stock quarantine stations. 

In the year following he went abroad, where he spent a 
considerable time in France, studying the breeding of Perch- 
eron horses in native studs. While there, he was called upon 
by the breeders of La Perche to organize a record book for 
the breed. 

Mr. Sanders completed two books, one on Horse Breeding, 
published in 1885, of wide circulation, during the latter part 
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of the last century, as a text; three years after the publication 
of Horse Breeding, he wrote a somewhat similar text, Breeds 
of Livestock. 

He took an active part in The Gazette organization until 
his death, which occurred just before the dawn of the new 
century, December 22, 1899. His son Alvin, referring to his 
father by the same figure, quoted earlier in this sketch, says 
of the end: “Age came creeping over the shoulders of Ex- 
perience; the inevitable happened. In 1899, as the old year 
was dying, the pen of James H. Sanders was put away for- 
ever.” So passed another of the great sons of frontier Ameri- 
ca, whose influence upon early farm journalism served as a 
foundation for the present structure. 


ALVIN HOWARD SANDERS 


F ever the phrase, “like father, like son” truly applied, it 
] does between Alvin Sanders and his parent, James Har- 
vey Sanders, founder of The Breeder's Gazette. 

He has borne the standards his father set for live stock 
journalism fully as illustriously as the elder editor. He has 
more than realized on the opportunities with which he was 
endowed by his father, and has carried the family banner in- 
to even higher realms. Although not an old man, at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Sanders has taken upon himself the tremen- 
dous task of bridging the gap between the pioneer breeders of 
improved live stock over to the great generation of improved 
live stock producers of today. 

His early training on The Gazef¢te, at the time of the very 
hey-day of old world wonders in animal breeding achieve- 
ments, gave him an unusually complete background for per- 
forming his service later on as historian of the breeds. 

Mr. Sanders was born September 8, 1860, on his father’s 
farm in Keokuk county, Iowa. He was reared on this farm 
until he was of age to enter college. It was about this time 
that his father removed to Chicago, to join the staff of The 
National Livestock Journal there. He entered Cornell Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1878, but at the end of his freshman 
year was drafted into his father’s newspaper office. It was 
arranged that Alvin should enter Northwestern University, 
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and at the same time earn a good share of his living expenses 
by serving an apprenticeship in the editorial department of 
The National Livestock Journal, at a weekly wage of $10. 

They set him to work checking proofs on herd and sale 
catalogues of Shorthorn cattle, then a side-business of The 
Journal. It was exacting work, necessitating the closest sort 
of checking against names and pedigree numbers. He was 
thus put in a way to acquire a wealth of information upon 
the different bloodlines, and in time learned the names and 
geneology of many of them by heart. It was not long, either, 
before he came to know the differences between pedigrees of 
fashionable and unstylish ancestry. 

Whether his vocation should be law or journalism hung 
much in the balance throughout the time of his attendance 
at Northwestern. His university training was law; his out- 
side work was journalism. About the time he was to graduate, 
in 1881, his mind was made up definitely in favor of the 
latter. It was The Journals custom to review the various 
herd catalogues as soon as printed. Through some error the 
editor missed one, which the young pedigree statistician, 
noticing, took care of himself, with such an excellent turn 
that his future as a live stock writer was therewith clinched. 

With all the fearlessness and enthusiasm of youth, young 
Sanders entered upon his father’s project of starting a farm 
paper of their own. His advantages were more than most 
youths of his age might expect. The tutelage that he received 
from his father, then the most erudite journalist in the coun- 
try on the matter of live stock writing, was of course of the 
best. His earlier apprenticeship, under his father, in the edi- 
torial department of The Journal, where he worked as a 
reader of pedigree proofs, stood him in good stead now. It 
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Sweepstakes Prize Winners at the Chicago Fat Stock Show. 


(Sketched by Dewey, and engraved expresaly for ToE BueepeR's GazETTz } 


OATILE AT THE CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW 
OF 1881. 

The cattle exhibit at this Fat Stock Show 
was better than that at either of the preced- 
ing exhibitions. No oneanimal fully equaled 
the grade Short-shorn steer Nichols as heap- 
peared last year, but several nearly approach- 
ed him, and the average quality was decid- 
edly in advance of the standard im previous 
years. The entries numbered 145 different 
animals ; several of these: were breeding ani- 
mals not in competition for premiums, The 
various breeds were reptesented as follows: 


Short-horns, 20; grade Short-horns, 81;" 
Herefords, 15 (of which number 10 were breed~, 


ing animals); grade Herefords, 17; Devons, 
‘8; grade Devons, 2, with one Ayrshire and 
one Polled Angus, Short-horns were shown 
by 9 exhibitors, Herefords by 4, Devons by 
1, As usual, J. D. Gillett, of Elkbart, Ul, 


was the largest exhibitor, having 31 head of 
grade Short-horns, including a pen of eight 
white steers, which attracted much attention, 
although no better than his others of the 
same age, The fact that these were selected 
from 13 head, this being all the white three- 
year-old steers on his farm, has some bearing 
on the often spoken of advantage Mr. G. has 
in selecting from great numbers. The next 
largest exhibitor was J. B. Sherman, of the 
Union Stock Yards; the third, Morrow & 
Muir, of Centerville, Ky. Messrs. Miller, 
Culbertson and Burleigh were the exhibitors 
of Herefords in competition for premiums, 
and L. Rawson, of Oak Oreek, Wis., the only 
exhibitor of Devons, While some of the 
Devons were creditable animals, the collec- 
tion did not do full credit to the breed. The 
older animals were small for age, and were 
not in especially high flesh. None of them 


were entered in competition with other breeds, 
Breeders of Devons, as it seems to us, owe it 
to themselves and the valuable breed the, 
reputation of which is in their hands, to sea 
that larger and better collections are exhib- 
ited at these shows. 

As in former years, there was much inter: 
est manifested in the classes in which the 
Herefords and Short-horns were brought into 
competition, and unpleasant feelings were 
menifested in several cases. The Board and 
the committees were unjustly criticised, 
we think, in most cases. As a whole, 
the. judging impressed us as carefully gnd 
well. done, although our personal judgment- 
did not always coincide with that of the Gom- 
mittees, The honors were pretty fairly divid- 
ed between the two breeds ; the Short-homs 
secured the most prizes, but the Herefords 
secured two of the most important ones. 


VOLUME I OF “THE BREEDERS GAZETTE,’ WHICH MARKED THE BEGIN- 
NING OF A LONG RECORD OF BREED HISTORY AND LIVESTOCK LORE 
THAT HAS CARRIED DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME 
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endowed him with a knowledge of breed history which prob- 
ably no other youngster, entering the field of farm journal- 
ism, has ever possessed. Two years after the founding of The 
Gazette, his father’s extra-journalistic commissions made it 
necessary for him to pass over most of the responsibilities of 
editing and publishing the paper to Alvin, a position that he 
held constantly for forty-five years. 

It was not long before The Breeder’s Gazette, under the 
editorship of the two Sanders, rose to international prestige. 
As Alvin developed, during the early years of his editorial 
experience, he acquired a style of writing which was unusual 
for its high literary quality. In time he and his father sur- 
rounded themselves with a staff and correspondence of which 
no other farm paper ever published could boast an equal. 

“Will” Goodwin, the peer of live stock show reporters, 
came to The Gazette staff in 1885, followed some years 
later by “Joe” Wing, one of the most talented writers ever 
known to the agricultural press. Then in 1902 DeWitt C. 
Wing joined them. He is still regarded as one of the most 
brilliant literary lights of the entire farm press constituency ; 
and so one might go on, at great length, naming one after 
another prominent writer, both in and outside the ranks of 
the farm journalists, who have been drawn to The Gazette 
fold, either as contributor or staff member. It was the per- 
sonality of Alvin Sanders, expressed in a literary way, that 
has never ceased to attract satellites of genius to his sanctum. 

As The Gazette grew in influence and prestige, Mr. San- 
ders, like his father before him, was called to perform many 
public services. In 1900 he was a member of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition, and under Presi- 
dent Taft’s administration was vice-chairman of the United 
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States Tariff Board. For his wide interest in and material 
contribution to agriculture he was created a ‘Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold” by the King of the Belgians. 

Mr. Sanders’ singular information on the old families of 
the Shorthorn breed, of Booth and Bates origin, as well as 
those of the Aberdeenshire clans, moved him to write a Hés- 
tory of Shorthorn Cattle. It came off the press in 1900, and 
has remained the classic of the breed over this quarter-cen- 
tury. In the same year he and six other men founded the 
International Live Stock Exposition. 

In collaboration with Wayne Dinsmore, he wrote A 
History of the Percheron Horse, and shortly after that vol- 
ume appeared Mr. Sanders was decorated by the French 
Government with the cross of Officer of the Merite Agricole. 

He was one of those who inspired the realization of a sanc- 
tuary to serve as a memorial to the leading breeders of his- 
tory, and at the same time as a meeting place for those who 
are making it; that realization was the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club of Chicago. His book Az the Sign of the Stock Yard Inn 
relates in an interesting, intimate manner something of the 
personalities associated with the club’s beginning. Ever an 
admirer of the qualities of the whitefaces, he wrote a history 
of that great grazing breed, called The Story of the Here- 
ford, published in 1914. It was in this volume that Mr. 
Sanders incorporated what is generally regarded as his finest 
literary production, The Coming of the Cattle. 

Mr. Sanders has been the recipient of two honorary de- 
grees. In 1906 the University of Illinois conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Agriculture, and four years later 
Kenyon College, Ohio, made him a Doctor of Laws. 

Alvin Sanders’ services to agriculture, particularly the 
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live stock industry, cannot be measured. They are too numer- 
ous and diverse. He has been a visionary of the soundest 
sort, in all that relates to live stock. He has always been 
among the fore ranks in advancing breed improvement. His 
predigious knowledge of most animals which have made 
breed history over a period of half a century, as well as his 
personal acquaintance with the men who were active in 
moulding the changing types of breed fashion, have endeared 
him to the generation of stockmen now passing. 

His intimate and extensive acquaintance with all classes 
of live stock, together with his virile and effective expres- 
sion, have been the means of bringing an end to the abuses, 
as well as encouraging the progressions in breeding practices 
and pedigree fashions, over the last forty years. 

Mr. Sanders, not yet an old man, but rather a somewhat 
tired man, after bearing the brunt of the stress and strain of 
The Breeder's Gazette for over four decades, has only re- 
cently turned over the helm of this great journal, which he 
and his father builded together, and which he has piloted 
so long. He has given over the helm to a young man who 
was for a few years on The Gazette staff. Circumstances 
were such that he became weaned away from association with 
Mr. Sanders. He returns now, however, not to be guided by, 
but to guide The Breeder's Gazette through future years. 
This young man is Samuel R. Guard. 

Mr. Sanders has not laid away his pen. Now freed of re- 
sponsibility, it is hoped that he will write more than ever be- 
fore. As modestly expressed in his own words, when he 
officially turned the paper over to its present owners, “This 
is not a swan song. Let us rather say that, so far as I am 
concerned, it is just a simple, and I will say a welcome, 
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Proclamation of Emancipation, of no high significance to 
anybody but myself.” In this characteristic phrase, he retired 
from the presidency of the Sanders Publishing Co. and the 
editorship of the paper, of which, however, he remains the 
editor emerétus. 
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WILLIAM RANSDELL 
GOODWIN 


tive to the passing of ‘“Will” Goodwin, the piece was en- 
titled “A Vacant Chair.” Possibly the writer of the obit- 
uary at that time did not fully realize for how long the title 
was to hold. Not only was there a vacant chair at that im- 
mediate moment, but it has remained so, to all intents, during 
the eight years’ interim, since he last left it on April 1, 1919. 

For his successor in the field of live stock reportorial jour- 
nalism has yet to be found. This may be said, too, without 
aspersion upon showring reporters subsequent to his time, 
who have delivered thoroughly adequate and perfectly com- 
prehensive reviews. Goodwin, though, was no ordinary 
scribe. He often wrote of ordinary things and places, but 
always with a glowing touch that cast the most commonplace 
with lustre and brilliance. He, of all his fellows, was the 
wielder of the golden pen. 

Never did a critic of the drama review a play with more 
acute understanding, or return a more brilliant expression 
of it than did Will Goodwin in his reports of the grand 
dramas of the tanbark. He knew live stock; he loved live 
stock. He was wedded to no one breed or class of live stock, 
but was fair to the utmost in his fancies for all. Many men 
have doubtless entertained an appreciation of farm animals 
paralleling Goodwin’s own, but few if any have ever had 
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I: an editorial comment in The Breeder’s Gazette, rela- 
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the power to tell about it in quite the way Will Goodwin did. 

His fair reports could well be preserved for their purely 
literary quality. A writer of his obituary said of him: “Never 
was the story of a live stock exhibit fully told to a North 
American breeder until he had opportunity to read Mr. 
Goodwin’s virile comment; he possessed a perennial poten- 
tiality to find in each new show an added lustre in the animals 
on review, and from one season to another was able to class- 
ify each detail in which the exhibit of that day had surpassed 
its predecessor.” 

As a writer, he was forceful, sententious, and original ; his 
phraseology, at will, took on the character of dignity, whim- 
sicality or stinging satire, depending on his mood. Woe to 
the judge, under Goodwin’s audience, who was inadequate 
to his responsibility. Editorially, his shillalah swung readily 
and sturdily, whenever and wherever the occasion justified. 
A friend has said of him, “He was as rugged and strong as 
a block of granite, and could be swerved from his ideals for 
right and justice neither by threats nor entreaties, neither for 
self, nor affection. He knew but one code of ethics, ‘do right 
as it is given you to know what right is.’ He never harmed a 
human being, nor allowed one to harm him a second time.” 

Mr. Goodwin was born at Brookville, Indiana, on August 
19, 1863. His father William Ransdell Goodwin, Sr., was a 
Methodist clergyman, then president of the local village 
school at Brookville. He was educated, as a boy in the pri- 
mary schools of Danville, Quincy and Decatur, Illinois. He 
went to college at Illinois Wesleyan, and De Pauw Univer- 
sity (Indiana), receiving his Bachelor’s degree at the latter 
institution, and three years later a M. A. degree from the 
same school. 
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Shortly after this, he and his brothers took over a farm at 
Beloit, Kansas, which they were going to work together, and 
raise Aberdeen-Angus cattle. But Will Goodwin was born to 
be a writer. He loved the soil and all thereof, but he had 
rather write of them. He could not resist the temptation, 
then, when the opportunity arose, of leaving the farm and 
entering the employ of The Live Stock Indicator, Kansas 
City being engaged there in a reportorial capacity. 

Shortly following this, in the summer of 1885, he was at- 
tracted to The Breeder’s Gazette, then only recently estab- 
lished. Thus began an association between Mr. Goodwin and 
The Gazette which lasted for over 34 years. His first duties 
here were in the business department, looking after the inter- 
ests of the holders of public sales, and aiding breeders in the 
purchase of desirable animals. After a few years, however, 
he entered the editorial department, first as an assistant edi- 
tor and later as its managing editor. 

These were Halcyon days for The Gazette. It was the high 
court of live stock journalism in the very hey-day of the old 
regime, when that great triumvirate, Will Goodwin, Alvin 
Sanders and DeWitt C. Wing, all writers of the first water, 
all brimming with farm and breed lore, presided together. 
With the passing of Goodwin, so passed this trinity of the 
farm press, beloved by both the lairds and the keepers of 
studs, herds and flocks, the country wide. The vacant chair 
was never filled. 

Mr. Goodwin, like his distinguished contemporary Her- 
bert Collingwood, felt better if he had at least one foot 
“firmly planted on the soil.” His desk at The Gazette office 
necessitated his daily visit to Chicago’s teeming “loop,” but 
he made his home on a farm; Oakhurst, he called it, a 120- 
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acre piece near Naperville, a southwestern suburb of Chicago. 

From the time of the first International until his death 
it was the custom to entrust the entertainment of foreign 
judges of the individual fat bullock classes at the big show 
to his enjoyable hospitality at Oakhurst. Goodwin enter- 
tained them and at the same time detained them from con- 
tacts with over-zealous friends or scheming exhibitors until 
after their duties were fairly discharged. 

On his farm he bred Berkshire swine, Buff Leghorn fowls, 
and Indian Runner ducks. He was also greatly fond of pet 
stock, and raised Scotch Collies and Angora cats. He took 
an active part in various of the breed associations, and in 
some cases, aided by way of his voice and pen, in their 
organization. He served as a director and vice-president of 
the American Saddle Horse Association, and was a member 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, the 
National Dairy Association, and the National Society of 
Record Associations. He was one of the early members of 
that unique stockmen’s club, the Saddle and Sirloin in Chi- 
cago, and was a life member of the International Live Stock 
Exposition Association. 

He was a forceful, eloquent, ever entertaining public 
speaker. Credit is given him in this capacity for being the 
real cause of The National Swine Show’s being launched, 
after a speech that he delivered to the National Swine Grow- 
ers’ Association at the 1914 International. 

Although brought up a Methodist, he turned to the Con- 
gregational fold in his maturity. He was regarded as one of 
the most distinguished worthies of that church in the coun- 
try, and before he died was even so honored as to be selected 
as moderator at an Illinois conference of that denomination. 
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His prayer for the occasion is regarded as a classic by all who 
heard it. 

During his long and distinguished career as an editor, he 
traveled extensively in the United States and abroad. In 
1902 he visted the English Royal and Highland Agricul- 
tural Shows, making many new friends over there, as well as 
perceptibly broadening his live stock impressions. 

Mr. Goodwin never followed the dictates of some of pres- 
ent-day journalistic codes, such as affecting a puerile manner 
of writing, with the assumption of a reading public possessed 
of a dearth of erudition. Will Goodwin’s pen was a double- 
barreled one; it was as much an educator in a literary way, 
with its capricious turns and fresh style, as it was a classic 
recorder of showyard battles and breed lore. 

Farm journalism can never get too much of the sort of 
careful work that Will Goodwin put into it. To the young- 
ster, in the field of agricultural writing, who would acquire 
a style of writing forceful and at the same time elegant—a 
diction modest and yet diverse—and, over all, a background 
of humanized breed history, he could do no better than spend 
his days and his nights with the writings of Goodwin. 


JOSEPH E. WING 


OSEPH E. WING, better known in agricultural halls 

J of fame as “Joe” Wing or “Alfalfa Joe,” was born in 

1861 on a poor, rocky, hilly, non-productive tract of 

land in Cattaraugus County, New York, near the town of 
Hinsdale. 

Both his mother and father were descended of pioneering 
American stock. When Joseph was six years old his father 
made up his mind to pull up stakes, where the Wing family 
had lived in the Empire State for some time, and Join, with 
his family, in the westward march. They finally settled on a 
small tract of land in Ohio, near the village of Mechanics- 
burg in Champaign county. The new location proved to be 
somewhat of a more productive and profitable site than the 
old homestead had been. 

Joseph’s father farmed on a three-year rotation system, 
fattened a few cattle and hogs, and grew a small surplus of 
fruit and vegetables, all of which he sold on local markets. 

Joseph’s school training was limited to the district schools 
of New York and Ohio, a year in the Mechanicsburg high 
school, and another year in Elmira Academy, Elmira, New 
York. His character reflected clearly a combination of the 
influence of his stern father, who was a man of indomitable 
_ will and great physical strength, and that of his mother, a 
slender, frail woman of a kindly, loving disposition, deeply 
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religious, and having as well an unusual appreciation of all 
things literary. It is said of her that she liked poetry, did 
occasional sketches, and wrote fascinating letters. 

Joseph had the strong character and determined will 
power of his father, and from his mother he inherited much 
gentleness and a love for the beautiful, as well as the ability 
to express it. 

The biography of Joe Wing and “the biography” of al- 
falfa, when considered in the common light of American 
agriculture, are inseparable. Joe Wing transplanted alfalfa 
to the farming country east of the Mississippi. So far as is 
known, he was the first man to do so. When he was twenty- 
five years old the work of keeping up his father’s farm of 196 
acres was hardly enough to keep him and his two brothers 
fully occupied; so Joe, as seems common to so many of the 
great figures of the American nineteenth century, ‘‘went 
west,” to Utah, finding work there on a cattle ranch. He be- 
came fascinated with range life. In time he rose to the posi- 
tion of foreman. It happened that on this ranch considerable 
effort was devoted to growing alfalfa in the irrigated valleys, 
in addition to sheep and cattle raising activities. In this man- 
ner Joe was first introduced to alfalfa. He thought it a most 
wonderful crop. 

He sent some seed home to his father to see whether it 
would grow. His father planted it, but the result was a 
very feeble growth. When Joseph returned home for a visit 
in the summer of 1888, he was puzzled as to the reason for 
this apathetic response of the Utah seed to Ohio’s soil and 
climate. The cause he discovered was due to the ravages of 
chickens, which kept the plants stripped of their leaves. 
Covering some of the plants with a barrel, of which he had 
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knocked out the ends, it was not long before the alfalfa 
shoots were growing out and over the sides of the barrel, but 
the elder Wing remained unimpressed. Any crop which had 
to be grown in a barrel held little interest for him. 

In 1889, when Joseph was 28 years old, his father urged 
him to return from his life on the Utah cattle ranch, and 
take over the reins of running the home farm. This young 
Wing reluctantly enough did. He was astounded to discover 
that the farm’s gross sales for an entire year amounted to 
little more than $800. 

It became his determination to make the farm pay a profit. 
Alfalfa and lambs were his program. Although at this time, 
in the early ’90’s, little was known of liming for legumes or 
inoculation, this particular Ohio farm was naturally favored 
in this regard. With a subsoil on limestone, and the proper 
organisms for inoculating the alfalfa plant, supplied by 
sweet clover, then being grown on the farm, he had little or 
no trouble in getting alfalfa started. 

Sheep and alfalfa proved to bea highly profitable invest- 
ment. The alfalfa fields grew more extensive; so did the 
sheep feeding equipment. Profits began to come in. 

Joseph Wing’s great contribution, however, to American 
farming, particularly that of eastern America, was his dis- 
covery of the possibilities of alfalfa in the east. Up to this 
time it was held that there was something about eastern 
climate and soils which was unfit for alfalfa growing. While 
Mr. Wing is not solely responsible today for the eastern cul- 
tivation of alfalfa, yet he was the first fully to realize its 
possibilities in that region of the United States. He later 
wrote a text under the name A/falfa in America, regarded as 
a standard on the subject. 
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Although alfalfa was his chief reliance in his position in 
American farming, his love and enthusiasm for sheep carried 
the breed of his choice a long way toward popular recogni- 
tion. He founded a flock of purebred Dorsets on his farm, 
and, with his characteristic enthusiasm, once he had been 
attracted to a project, he did a great deal towards establish- 
ing the popularity of that breed in America. 

After the death of his father, his two younger brothers, 
Willis O. and Charles B., joined him in his work of improv- 
ing the home farm. More of his time then began to be taken 
by journalistic, advisory and lecture work. In the latter he 
made a noteworthy, if intangible, contribution to the cause 
of American agriculture. An inspiring and eloquent talker, he 
did much to open up the spiritual and beautiful sides of life 
in the country to many farm men and women, who were tak- 
ing the attitude of “live to work” rather than “work to live.” 
He pointed out to many the happy and inspirational sides of 
living in the country, on the farm. 

Not until he was thirty-seven years old did Joe Wing 
enter upon his short though brilliant journalistic career. It 
was in 1898 that he first became correspondent of The Breed- 
ers Gazette. He served in that capacity until his death. 
It was as a journalist that Joe Wing multiplied his friends 
and admirers. An eloquent writer, a sincere sympathizer with 
all things rural, a character always starring in fields of farm 
progress, the pages of The Gazette provided the full flower- 
ing of all his knowledge and expressive charm in the ways of 
husbandry. 

Joseph Wing’s information on the sheep industry was so 
extensive that Mr. Sanders who had special charge of the 
investigation of the intricacies of “schedule K”’ selected him 
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as one of the best qualified to aid in the investigation. In this 
work Mr. Wing spent several months in the Argentine and 
other countries for the purpose of learning the wool business 
as a world-wide industry. His books later came to include 
Sheep Farming in America. 

When the fame and fortune of alfalfa became diffused 
throughout the middle west and the east, many farmers 
naturally turned to the Wing brothers for their supply of 
seed. Thus the Wing Seed Co. was formed. Joseph became 
president and remained so until his death. 

Woodland Farm, his father’s Ohio homestead, is but a 
shadow semblance today of what it was when young Joe 
came back east to take charge of things in 1889. Probably no 
farm in the country has so ideal a balance of fertility, owing 
to the program, now of long years standing, of sheep, alfalfa 
and phosphoric fertilizers. The acreage of the farm today is 
about double the original 196. A beautiful farm home is now 
on the place where the pioneer’s cot once so humbly stood. 
Surrounded by trees and flowers of Joseph’s own planting, it 

is a spot of beauty which at once arrests and captivates the 

traveler’s attention. Woodland Farm, with its fine home and 
lovely gardens, is a monument to Joe Wing’s memory. Its 
lush productivity authenticates his gospel of science in 
farming. His home, in a garden spot of beauty, remains after 
him, an example of his ideals of beauty and comfort, as 
necessary attributes to a complete and happy farm life. 

Alvin H. Sanders, editor of The Breeder’s Gazette, said 
of him, at the time of Mr. Wing’s death, “He was a rare 
union of poet and builder.” His legacy to farming, in Wood- 
land Farm, in his books, in the columns of The Breeder’s 
Gazette, bears the truth of this encomium. 
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HERBERT QUICK 


LOYAL and faithful friend was lost to American 

aN agriculture in the death of Herbert Quick, occurring 

in April, 1925. He was in turn farmer, teacher, 

lawyer, editor and author, working strenuously and success- 

fully at all of these tasks and joys. His achievements in these 

followings were in every instance flavored by his intense in- 
terest in all things rural. 

Herbert Quick was a native of the Iowa frontier, a coun- 
try which he did much as a novelist, to glorify. He was born 
in a log cabin home in central Iowa; his father’s farm was on 
the line between Hardin and Grundy counties. Although 
crippled as a baby by an attack of infantile paralysis, he spent 
the first twenty years of his life in earnest and faithful serv- 
ice on the farm of his parents. Owing to the stress of hard 
times and family misfortune, incident to all such life on the 
frontier, he was never in a position to attend any but the 
rural schools of the local neighborhood. 

Perhaps it was the educational limitations of his early 
country school days that led him in later years to write The 
Brown Mouse, one of the most stirring and convincing 
novels ever written, on the question of country school educa- 
tional systems. The story tells of the transformation of a 
rural neighborhood by a rural schoolmaster, who directs the 
children and finally the whole neighborhood in studying 
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their life as it really exists in their own farm community. It 
was an invaluable contribution to the improvement of child 
education, particularly that of the child reared on the farm. 
He advocated directing farm boys and girls toward a closer 
study of the problems of their home community. 

The physical handicaps placed upon Mr. Quick at an 
early age in time led to his leaving his parent’s homestead 
and taking over the teaching of a nearby country school. 
After some years at this, he went into village and later city 
school work. His ideas of scholarship were of the soundest 
sort, and he was regarded by his colleagues everywhere as an 
excellent teacher. Not only this, but he came to have a con- 
siderable influence upon teachers themselves, wherever he 
met with them. It all led to his being in much demand as an 
instructor in county institutes, where he was recognized as 
having no little influence in toning up the qualifications of 
country school teachers in many Iowa counties. 

When Quick was about twenty-four years old, he began 
to feel that his lack of higher education, in the formal sense, 
would prevent his rising much further in the educational 
field; so he determined to study law. He did this by securing 
himself a position in the offices of John Cliggitt, a learned 
lawyer of Mason City, Iowa, and was later admitted to the 
bar in that city. He supported himself during this appren- 
ticeship by serving as “ward principal” in the Mason City 
public schools. 

After being admitted to the bar, he removed to Sioux City, 
Iowa, in 1890, and practiced law there for seventeen years. 
At this time he served one term as Mayor of Sioux City. 
Later he was nominated for Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the state, but it was an “off” year for his party. 
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Although Mr. Quick had long entertained a desire to write, 
he had never felt, until this time, that he was justified in 
offering any of his work for publication. His first traceable 
success was in The Century Magazine, a bit of verse named 
“A Whiff of Smoke,” which expressed the thoughts of one 
who had lived the life of the prairies, and was reminded of 
it again by the smell of burning grass. 

He was the motivating force in the formation of the 
American Dry Farming Congress, through a farm journal 
published in Sioux City, which was devoted to the idea of 
helping the people in the semi-arid west grow better crops, 
under the limitation of scanty rainfall. He directed the edi- 
torial policies of this journal for a number of years, and 
through it was able to express his stimulative interest in 
farm life. 

His first book was not published until he was forty years 
old. It was a book of fairy tales, based on North American 
Indian lore, under the title In the Fairyland of America. It 
opened the way for him to produce novels. He devoted more 
and more of his time to writing, after this, until in a short 
time he felt justified in closing his law office and turning all 
of his time to writing. 

Shortly after he had thus emancipated himself from all 
formal occupational ties, an unexpected invitation came to 
him from the publishers of Farm and Fireside to take charge 
of that paper’s editorial department. He accepted the invita- 
tion; it was the opportunity that he wanted, the chance to 
write of what he was most interested—rural life. It was his 
influence on the staff of that paper that did a great deal 
toward building it to its present place among the premier 
farm journals. 
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Herbert Quick had a great purpose behind all that he 
wrote. It was that farm life should become more intelligent 
concerning its own particular problems, and less over- 
shadowed by town and urban ideas. He first made this opin- 
ion public in his plea for a new kind of rural school. He was 
convinced, by his long and varied experience as a rural school 
teacher, and by his years on an Jowa farm, as a youth, that 
rural schools were wanting much in the way of offering ap- 
propriate instruction. It was his belief that rural schools do 
not realize on their individual and native advantages, but 
aim, wrongly, to copy urban school methods. 

Quick urged that as soon as a child enters school it should 
begin to handle, inspect, analyze, read about, write about 
and cipher about the issues of country life. He stressed the 
point that farm life, neighborhood life, marketing problems, 
plants (both useful and noxious), insects, nutritional prob- 
lems of the feedlot, studies of such things as fertility, farm 
organizations, et cetera, all offer untouched and needful 
questions, of which the rural school can, and appropriately 
should, direct study. He believed that the rural school should 
not aim to study about life; it should study rural life itself. 

His great educational novel, The Brown Mouse, was writ- 
ten with a particular purpose in view, that of a serial story 
for Farm and Fireside. He was having considerable difficulty 
in finding stories which would fit the needs of his people; so 
one summer he decided to write a serial to order. The Brown 
Mouse was the result. The story, builded about the potential 
powers of a rural schoolmaster to uplift the quality of his 
neighborhood, has been likened to Pestalozzi’s masterpiece, 
Leonard and Gertrude, which tells of the gradual trans- 
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formation of a Swiss village under the educational encour- 
agement of a good woman. 

One of the best-known present-day farm writers has criti- 
cised agricultural education as thus far lacking the elements 
of imagination and literary flavor, which are necessary if 
we are to capture the mind and spirit of the people. It was 
exactly this that Herbert Quick, through his novels, suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

He well knew the importance of farm business problems, 
as well as those of his particular hobby, the social and educa- 
tional sides of rural living. While editor of Farm and Fire- 
side, he paid a great deal of attention to issues of farm eco- 
nomics. For this reason, undoubtedly, when President Wil- 
son appointed the Federal Farm Loan Board he asked Mr. 
Quick to take one of the four appointive places on that board; 
so he personally had a large share of the responsibility in 
formulating the laws under which the board was to function. 
In time, he came to be regarded as one of the few experts 
on rural credits in the nation. It led to his serving for a time 
as chairman of the executive committee of the American 
Rural Credits Association. 

After resigning from public office, he went back to his 
orchard farm in Morgan county, West Virginia, where his 
home was at the time of his death. His health was broken 
at the close of the great war, during his service as a colonel 
for the American Red Cross in Siberia, where he was helping 
to close up the work of that organization in Vladivostock. 

His latest and in certain respects his best novel, both from 
the standpoint of its fine literary turn and the sincere rural 
sentiment expressed in it, is Vandemark’s Folly, published 
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in January, 1921. It is an epic tale, woven about the develop- 
ment of middle western America. It is a story of the soil, 
about the life of a poor boy, who settled with the grub- 
stakers in Iowa at the time of the late fifties. 

Herbert Quick, in his many-sided career, performed in- 
numerable services to American agriculture, particularly that 
section of it known well to his boyhood, the mid west. There 
was a constant and faithful devotion to rural life about him 
which evidenced itself in every thing that he did. He put the 
stimulation of true human nature into all that he wrote of 
the farm, a literature which has been singularly wanting in 
imaginative touch and sympathy, and in real literary flavor. 

Although he achieved success and even eminence in several 
different and widely diverse lines of effort, his signal gift was 
his novels of country life; he put farm life into literature, 
the sort that will last for its own sake as sheer good writing, 
and the sort which has worked and is still working untold 
inspiration to American farming by stressing the romances 
and the vagaries, the joys and the heart aches of its peoples. 
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THE BREEDING OF LIVE STOCK. 

Every farm is, te a yereater or Tess 
extent. a breeding farm. ‘The 
that the breeding: 
no socalled. prevail on that of the 


swine 


Jaws govern on 


mtnen firmer, Neither the commen 
r othe 


Haws. neither cn they 


farmer o Iweeder inukes these 
viokute them 
withemt satYering: the panalty. Dt is. 
therefore. necessary for every firmer 


ty have « working knowledge of these 


Vaaws. 3 « 

Vhere is much that is mysterlous 
in connection with the selenee and 
art of breeding: much that is not yet 
understood, and munch that, perhaps. 
never will be. Enough, however, is 
and detinitely understood to 
any farmer with a working 


clearly 
furnish 
knowledge. 

Itis definitely known that: species 
are separate and distinct. und thut new 
by 
Species that are soinewhat closely re= 


species cunnot be created man. 
luted ay be crossed. for exainple the 
horse und the uss. but the progeny are 
impotent. ‘Thus nuture shows her aly 
horrence of violent crosses. puts her 
foot down, so to speak, and says. 
“Stop !" She objects to violent crosses 
within the same specles, as, for exum- 
ple. the white man and the black. und 
shows her disapproval in the enfeebled 
constitution of the progeny. ‘The mu- 
lutto fades ont, and the black mun re- 
inalns. Jn the progress of centuries 
she hus adapted the black nan to hot 
climutes. where malarla abounds, and 
the white mun to cooler clirmutes, but 
the cross fits nelther perfectly. 

In the sume way and by the asnine 
alow processes she has developed types, 
which man has modified and called 
Dreeds. of live xtock. adapted to the 
different environments of the earth. 
Kor exumple, the deserts have devel- 
oped the desert horse, given him 
speed. endurance and intelligence, all 
oecessury to his safety: she has given 
the horse on ticher end cultivated 
I- ..8, size and strength; she gives the 
muuntain cow, sheep or horse, small 
frames; und to the live stock on richer 
Jands the size which they are eble to 
support.and the quality which the her- 


bage produces, She gives the. Collie 
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dog wa shaggy coat, wod leaves the Me: 
ican Almost hairless. apd keeps in view 
all the time the comfort of both. 
JNuture is exceedingly conservative. 
a vizllint guardian ef all things that 
preserve life or promote cowfort, 1nd 
hence refuses to permuneutly modify 


the form unless man eitber secks a new 
environment for itor artiticially im- 
proves the present. For exuinple. she 
suysto the ranchman, “If you bring 
Bhorthorn cuptle on this ranch, you 
must provide winter feed for them:” 
to the owner of thin land or the ecarc- 
leas cultivator of good lund, You can't 
grade up successfully unless you haul 
oul inunure or fertilize your own brains 
by taking seine good ayricnitaral py 
She is deult fil ubout the pro 


per 
priety of crossing the different breeds. 
and says. vif yeudo Ubis 1 will cull 
out the serub." She calls him and he 
comes. She siys. cham get so partie 
ular about colors. horns er po horns, 


but Phas 


for several hundred years 
been forming types suited to diferent 
localities and eonditions, wad if you pro 
to mixing them up instead of chunging 
your conditions tu suit the types. 1 
willdoe little mixing aud give you 
what you'don't want.” Her leswou in: 
“Select the type which observation und 
rendiny have taught you to be adapted 
to your svilx climate and market. aod 
then get 9 breed of that type. the best 
you can get and the best of the breed. 
and stick tu it. My ruleix to hold on 
to ull the geperul features of the type. 
and wouse wyself by the constant vur- 
lution of the particulam. If you watch 
me closely, and keep for breeding 
purposes only the best 1 you, 
wod keep op fmproving your shelters. 
your pastures and yerrxclf in Cecding. 
you and { will get along very nicély 
together. and you will have a great 
reputation asx a breeder and feeder) 
of live stock. Watch me, aud you 
will soon have & working koowledge 


of the mysterious science and ort: f 
breeding lve stock. : ; 


Breach of promise cases would 
plenty !f the sheep had a standing in 
court. Better compromise them now 
by making up with the sheep, and tak- 


send 


ing better care of them, 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

In our last issnewe dealt somewhat 
fully with the question of tuberculosis 
as {t affects the interests of lowa farm- 
ers. showing that there was no good 
reason for the #larin that has been 
created in certain quartems: by the 
boards of health und veterinarians. 
Since that was written the department 
of agriculture has issued Hulletin No. 
I7 in which it gives to the farming 
public tho conclusions of the most emi- 
nent ientists in this other 
countries on the relation 
losis in the bovine species to the public 
health, This bulletin fully justifies 
all that we have said on the subject. 
We learn from {it -that Nocurd, the 
most eminent authority on that elass 
of subjects in Europe. recommends. as 
we did. the prompt fattening of infect. 
ed aoimals for the butcher. Neither 
does Nocurd forbid the use of the 
of cows that have 
incip’ 


and 
of tubereu- 


tubercolosis in 


nt form. 


Origi investigations comlucted by 
Dr. Schrowder. nnder Une fustructions 
of the depurtinent of agriculture. a full 
report of whieh are given on page 75 
lo 87 of the Bulletin aboved mention: 
ed. fully sustain the conclusions -of 
foreigo  Investigutors. We give a 
brief aypopsin as folluws: 


Theme Inventigs 
ingle antwatn, 
ervers, att 
Ala ix nut ne fr 
A\pponed. It may be laid down as a 
rule thatthe miik of animals in Uy 
Ataer Of Luberculosin and wiUh periver ulders 
doen bot contain tubercle bacilll. Only such 
as show xigns of labored breathing aud ot 
emac lution, nach ax have evlarged external 
winvds oF mowe AMHculty with the udder or 
Cre uleron (vagiial dixchargen nny contaml: 
nate the mi'k with other pathogenle bacteria 
nulens exiteme cleanliness Ix observed) alould 
be looked npen with eave sumplelon aod thelr 
wnilk exetusd If (bene ex- 
tenuattig ct mix Burne in inind by 
the pudlle ti als inuch hacdsbts inns 
te now and thy ted and the work of ex- 
termination of the disease be carried un more 
Amonybly and inore effectually In the end, 


Ip the light of the above jt will be 
seen thut there has beyn a great. den! 
of needless alarm on -this . subject. 
Nevertheless we think that those who 
have dented the practical value of 
tuberculin as the means of discovering 


ne. ne far as they refer to 


eurtlont 


yermsof which are dormant in they 
system, it is of great advantage to ha 

a mean of discovering the presence 
disease when it can be dis¢overed in no; 
other way. As a means of quieting? 
apprehension of danger and also of 
pointing out what animals in breeding | 
herds, or in herds that supply milk 
the cities, should be disposed of, wi 
regurd it of great value. 

If the sources of infection. in breed-/ 
iny herds and dairy herds are removed,’ 
and farmers promptly kill animale 
that show signs of emaciation and 
labored breathing. and fatten and sell 
those that are’suspected, there is no 
reason why the herds of the state, 
should not be practically free from the, 
disease in a twelve month. 


If you bavea slough on the farm 
you wish to fill up with trees, bi 
fromm the nearest nurseryman enong’ 
Scotch alders to’ fill it, setting the 
four feet by four feet each way. Mal 
the holes by cutting out the 
eighteen inchés square where the; 
trees should stand. Deepen the holes 
to a foot deep, invert your sod in the 
hole, set the tree on topof the inverted 
sodand fill up the hole with good 
prairie soil. Keep the slough yrass 
cat down for two years, and in fire 
years yon will have a grove that will) 
be the, praise of the neighborhood. | 
Mant. treés one year from seed. T' 
is not theory: it is practice We bare 
done it and can show the grove. 


On muny farins in the more rolling 
counties of Lowa there isa great deal 
of push land. This is the outcrop of a 
vein of clay at the bottom of the wells. 
Iv is called pash land because it pushes 


on the plow. The land Is not bud in 
itself. but is in bad mechanicul condi- 
tion, Give it a coating of course 
manure and plow it under, The re- 
sult will make you laugh with pleas- 
ing surpris)” Land must be humored 
like everything else. and given what 
it hikes, + 

If you have a stony or gravelly point 


the presence of the disease have gone} In thg pasture that produces nothing, 


too far. 
poison. and while it: inay.. as alleged. 


develop into activity  disense, the 


While it is true that it is a 


stimulate it with a dressing of horse 


manure in which there is plenty of 
grass seed, 


THE TITLE PAGE OF ““WALLACE’S FARM AND DAIRY” 


HENRY WALLACE 


ENRY WALLACE, who as a man watched and 
H took part in the “seven-league”’ growth of the lowa 
frontier, was himself a native of Pennsylvania 

farm country. 

He was born in 1836 on his father’s farm at West New- 
ton, Pennsylvania, where now the wealth of the coal deposits 
have produced untoward commercial wealth and consider- 
ably changed the complexion of this then quiet farm country. 

Mr. Wallace claims “Ulster-Scot”’ (Scotch-Irish) descent. 
His father, John Wallace, came to America in 1832, four 
years before Henry’s birth, from his home in the county of 
Antrim in Ireland. The first westward move of the Wallace 
family, on record, was in 1680, when they migrated from 
their ancestral home in Ayrshire, Scotland to Ireland. 

Mr. Wallace’s childhood was one of a stern and thorough- 
ly religious background. He was steeped from his earliest 
recollection in the orthodoxy of the “United” Presbytery 
creed, and his home life and early school training were of the 
most pious, plain and simple sort. The decision by himself 
and his family for him to become a minister is hence not sur- 
prising. 

Much that Mr. Wallace learned as a boy, however, was 
other than the routine of the school and the church. In rem- 
iniscing of his early days at home on the western Pennsyl- 
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vania farm, he remarks that one of the best mental stimula- 
tions for himself and his brothers and sisters, of whom he 
was the oldest, was the coming of his father’s youngest 
brother Daniel to their house. He had come from the Wal- 
lace farm in the north of Ireland, being forced to leave home 
or face famine, which in a short time had depopulated Ire- 
land of one-fourth of its people, through either death or 
emigration. 

Mr. Wallace has told of how in the fireside talks, disputes 
and debates, between his uncle and his father, almost all of 
the important events of the country and the world were con- 
sidered. Listening to these friendly arguments served to open 
and considerably broaden Henry’s vision of life. Up to that 
time, his thirteenth year, his conception of the universe was 
contained in the parish church, the local school house, and 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Questions which were raised at these evening fireside ses- 
sions were such burning issues as those between protectionists 
and free-traders. His uncle, coming only recently from fam- 
ished Ireland, was in policy a free-trader. His father was as 
firmly convinced that a tariff wall was the country’s only 
way to prosperity. (It is an interesting observation at this 
point to recall that Henry A. Wallace, present editor of 
Wallaces Farmer, and great-grandson of this farmer, is ad- 
vocating the same plan with reference to agricultural com- 
modities. ) 

Henry Wallace’s uncle was an “aristocrat,” and hence a 
staunch supporter of slavery doctrines. His father was a 
“democrat,” and therewith a devout subscriber to the aboli- 
tionist movement. Also these two country gentlemen were 
wont to split hairs over interpretations of theology. John 
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Wallace, Henry’s father, was a Calvinist, and his uncle 
Daniel a Methodist. And so it went; the addition of their 
uncle to the household made the Wallace fireside a centre of 
unusual illumination which had considerable of a good edu- 
cational effect upon the thirteen-year-old Henry. 

In his eighteenth year Henry Wallace came to the definite 
decision that his profession should be religion. His first real 
leave-taking from the home of his birth came at this time, 
when it was decided that he should go to Sharon College, 
located in Noble county, Ohio. His mother’s cousin was 
president of the school. The undertaking, however, turned 
out to be a quite profitless and disheartening one. The school 
was such in name only; so at the close of his first year Henry 
returned to his home. 

He spent the next two years at Geneva Hall, a preparatory 
school, then located near Bellefontaine, Ohio. Returning to 
his home at the close of his courses here, he worked on the 
farm throughout the summer, and in the fall enrolled at 
Jefferson College, some thirty miles distant. His surround- 
ings there were of such a religious concentration as to equip 
him to the utmost for his chosen profession of the ministry. 
On finishing at Jefferson College in 1889, he chose for a time 
to teach school rather than declaim from the pulpit. 

He set off for Kentucky, in the hope of finding a position 
there as teacher. This he finally secured in a little town in 
what is known as the Green River country of Kentucky. His 
duties were “to instruct in Latin, Greek, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, grammar, and whatever else needed to be taught.” In 
reward for this versatile work he was to be paid $450 for 
nine months, “including board, room, fire, washing, and a 
negro servant, with $50 in advance to bind the bargain.” 
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The atmosphere of Columbia, the town in which young 
Wallace was teaching, in time became ‘“‘too hot” for this 
alien from the north, particularly since he was quite pro- 
nounced in his abolutionist sympathies. He left the town 
about the time of Lincoln’s nomination for the Presidency. 
As he has since been quoted, “I never was so glad to leave 
any place as I was to leave Columbia. J felt that war was 
inevitable; that the agitation against slavery would go on; 
that the north would not buy the slaves, and the south would 
not sell them, and that the only solution of the problem was 
the bloody one that followed.” 

After several months at home, following his return from 
Kentucky, Henry entered the United Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, where he studied 
for a year; and afterwards he took a job as a teacher in a 
Pittsburgh mission school. He returned from Pittsburgh, 
after a short time, and founded an ‘‘academy” of his own, 
at his home town, West Newton. A year of this decided 
Henry finally to complete his theological work, which he 
had several times begun and dropped. 

He was dissatisfied with the rigid and orthodox opinions 
to which the United Presbyterian Church of Pennsylvania 
held; so he enrolled in the Theological Academy at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, in the fall of 1861. He was then twenty-five 
years old. 

In the spring of ’62 Wallace was duly licensed by the 
Monmouth Presbytery, and appointed minister to the Union 
Church of Rock Island and Davenport in Iowa. He left this 
temporarily, during the war, to serve in the Christian Com- 
mission, a voluntary organization made up of church people 
the country over. 
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Following the war, he returned to his post at Davenport, 
but in 1871 was forced to leave his position on account of 
ill health. He accepted, then, what he thought would be a 
more healthful substitute: the leadership of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Morning Sun, Iowa; but six years later was 
compelled by reason of ill health to give up this parish. Thus 
was marked the close of his years of active ministry. 

For the first time—and he was now forty—his thoughts 
turned to journalism, particularly that of a theological 
flavor. However, his immediate problem was to regain his 
health; so he and Mrs. Wallace, and their three small chil- 
dren, moved to Winterset, in Madison county, Iowa. His 
brother, John, who had recently followed all the others of 
his family to a premature death from tuberculosis, had, with 
Henry, jointly owned three farms bordering on Madison 
county; so that when the doctors ordered Henry to rest and 
live in the open as much as possible he took to managing 
these farms. 

A Fourth of July speech delivered at Winterset in 1878 
was really the indirect cause of Mr. Wallace’s entering 
journalism. The views he expressed on the nation’s financial 
troubles of that time were taken as more radical than he 
intended them to be. At any rate, his Fourth of July talk 
brought a denunciatory report from one of the local papers, 
while another Madison county paper, The Madisonian, de- 
fended his views. Thus the name of Henry Wallace became 
widely known to farmers and townspeople throughout Madi- 
son, Adair and other adjoining townships and counties. 

It led the editor of The Madisonian to invite Mr. Wallace 
to become agricultural editor of that paper. Mr. Wallace 
accepted. After a time, he bought a paper of his own, a small, 
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then somewhat defunct little publication, under the name of 
The Winterset Chronicle. When he bought the paper its sub- 
scription list was around 400. A short time later, owing to 
the publicity that he had been receiving, the number of sub- 
scribers reached 1,400. 

He was invited in 1883 to become the contributing editor 
to The Iowa Homestead, which a certain J. H. Duffus had 
purchased for $16,000. Wallace was to set his own price for 
his services. When he learned from Duffus what the purchase 
price had been, he told him that he had already paid far too 
much for the publication, and that on this account he would 
furnish him with farm articles and editorials at the low fee 
of $500 for the year. 

Duffus sold out to J. M. Pierce and a Mr. Lucas, but wrote 
to Wallace that the new owners would wish him to continue 
as editor. Mr. Wallace relates how, when he first went to 
Des Moines to meet Mr. Pierce, he inquired, as he had of 
Duffus, what the purchase price had been, and when the 
answer came back, ‘“I'wenty thousand dollars,’”’ Wallace re- 
plied, in answer to a query from Mr. Pierce as to how much 
he would take to continue his services to the paper, ‘“That’s 
eight or ten thousand too much. You can’t afford to pay very 
much salary under those circumstances; so I will continue to 
do the editing for $10 a week; but in case you make it a 
success, I shall want the privilege of buying stock when the 
time comes.” 

After serving on The Homestead staff for over ten years, 
Wallace, Pierce and Stewart—the three principal owners of 
The Iowa Homestead—“agreed to disagree.”’ The result was 
that Mr. Wallace left the editorial chair of The Homestead. 
Just about this time events began to shape themselves for 
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the beginning of the family enterprise, which is now in the 
hands of the third generation of the Wallace family. 

Mr. Wallace’s son-in-law, Mr. Ashby, had been the editor, 
manager and chief owner of a paper known as The Farmer 
and Breeder. The paper was in that stage where it was just 
a question whether or not it would win out in its struggle for 
existence. It had been purchased by a Fred Faulkes of The 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, who in turn had sold a two-thirds 
interest in it to Ashby. The agreement between the two was 
that in the event of Ashby’s relinquishing his hold, he must 
first dispose of the paper and pay Faulkes for his third in- 
terest in it. 

It so happened that shortly before Mr. Wallace’s resigna- 
tion from The Homestead, his son-in-law, Mr. Ashby, was 
appointed to the American Consulate in Dublin. This meant 
that some disposition would have to be made immediately of 
The Farmer and Breeder. He sold the paper to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Wallace’s oldest son, the late Henry C. Wallace, 
who at that time was an instructor in the agricultural college 
at Ames, and to Prof. C. F. Curtiss, now dean of the Iowa 
State College. So The Farmer and Dairy Breeder was moved 
to Ames, at which time its name was changed to The Farm 
and Dairy. It served really as more of a promoter of the in- 
terests of the agricultural college than anything else. During 
this short joint period of ownership between Curtiss and 
Henry C. Wallace, John P. Wallace, a younger brother, 
then a student at Ames, dropped his class work, and took 
charge of the advertising end of The Farm and Dairy. He is 
now business manager of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

So the paper was running, just about paying expenses, at 
the time Henry Wallace, Sr., left The Homestead. The boys 
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invited their Dad to join them as editor of The Farm and 
Dairy. He agreed to this at once, after which they arranged 
to purchase Mr. Curtiss’ interest in the paper; and the next 
issue, following the change, February 15, 1895, carried the 
name, Wallaces Farm and Dairy. 

Thus was formed a great family publication, which since 
that time has been renamed Wallaces’ Farmer and Dairy- 
man, and later contracted to its present title, Wallaces’ 
Farmer. After the passing of Henry Wallace in 1916, and 
his son Henry C. Wallace in 1921, it has been directed on 
the editorial side by Henry A., grandson of the subject of 
this sketch, and on the business side by his son John P. Begin- 
ning by soliciting advertising and subscriptions for his father 
and brother, when the paper was first organized, traveling 
through the country afoot, by bicycle, and on horseback, he 
now has assumed the office of business manager. Dan A. 
Wallace, the third and youngest son of the subject of this 
sketch, is editor of The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., and the 
most widely known farm paper director in the northwest. 

Mr. Wallace, Sr., had an unique and unusual influence as 
a farm paper editor. Not only did his readers follow him as- 
a leader in aiding the improvement of their business, but also 
for his gospel. Some farm communities which in the early 
days could not support a preacher adopted the custom of 
appointing one of their group to read Mr. Wallace’s weekly 
sermon for the Sunday service. So wisely and intelligently 
were they prepared that they were acceptable to followers 
of all Christian faiths. 

The elder Wallace’s life is full of remarkable fortitude 
and versatility in the face of illness, family misfortune and 
business reverses. His life, during his boyhood days on the 
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Pennsylvania frontier, through his school and college life, 
also of frontier flavor, through his schoolmaster days in the 
romantic Green River Valley in Kentucky, his days in the 
Presbytery, his life on an Iowa farm and as editor of a 
country town newspaper there, and finally, through his long 
years of faithful and valuable service to American farm 
journalism, all make the story of his eighty years an account 
of the most inspirational and fascinating sort. 

He followed the American frontier. He like many another 
of the great figures of America’s nineteenth century, “went 
west.” He lived long enough to see the full benefit of his 
part as a connecting link between the dawn and progress of 
the pioneering life of the last century and the agricultural 
and industrial flowering of the present. 
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1 life 1s to lowra to matoé yoor own bast. 
min And yet this lesen is walgom learned 
dy frail worimin If a man le 4uaious acd 
(raly ambitions to get aloog te this world, 
Berwost frat learn to eaind Nis own bask 
ere. Too much valuable tice Ip wasted 
fo seeking to Ged ‘dewey tn the liver and 
ebaractecs of others while we let oar ome 
concern go 10 rut, Eveo wi. good tm 
teal, It wot a kecordance with trae 
queite o pry {ato otber peoples’ afaira, 
ne prodtions, Wankless ondertating, apd 
hove who engage in Is reader Ueaisetves 
oteaslve acd ndicsloas 

Meo, a8 4 rule preter to be lot woos, and 
owed to manage thelr own aitairy as they 
‘ce bem; and If they wish for eounell they 
can geceraly caake this dese koows. All” 
people have thelr defects aod impertecr 
los for, "to be Daman ts to be fallfole 
‘Yet the Ieee there ts ead about thea, the 
better for soctety, 40 long as they have 00. 
lajertous tasvence upes the lives of otters, 
1 every moan would sive to kaow Bim 
aif, to seek ost bis own fallngs and strtve 
to qtod thea, with Seif tbe veal with 
‘which be goes to work to fod dawe in tbe 
able and ebarsctars of therm, be woold 
Bo more to <reate worthy ~oelal reforms, 
od refine apd elevale society, than be 
co0ld dota a lifetime spent meddling 
tnd fat Ceding. 

‘Lat on thea 08 busy oarvetves ta seared> 
3 for errors tn other lives, when ttle of 
t© mysd Importance for es to overcome 
var owa errors, correot our own falling 
te surety lod our own besiwen 

Mas Howesrox. 


‘Ths removal of Prof. Sabor, of K. ., 
After being pronoanced tacasable by a reore 
fof physletans, trom Las Vegas, N, 3, to: 
Lis Doma, was odfected by edminiatering Dr. 
Barier’s tron Tonle, wbich bas restored. 
Dim to bis former good Beata, 


ea oaninsycursnrere 
Eateeaarg curses ine la 
{omar le see Beem How tsrests Go, alte 
PUNE every eye or cor 
B Doser 


fotos aaeo 


on 
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TITLE PAGE OF “THE IOWA HOMESTEAD” AS IT APPEARED IN 1885 


JAMES MELVILLE PIERCE 


F the pioneering figures of the mid-west in the field 
() of agricultural writing, Iowa claims a considerable 
number. It is on Hawkeye soil that many of these 
well-known writers of the first generation of middle western 
settlement throve and matured. Such names as Wallace, 
Sanders, Quick, Pierce and Meredith, all high on the roster 
of American farm journalists, are part and parcel of the 
growth and development of Iowa. 

The late James Melville Pierce, former editor and 
publisher of The Homestead publications, was one of 
those agricultural scribes who found the corn country a 
rich land in which to settle and write about. He was born 
in Ohio, but Missouri and finally Iowa were the states of 
his adoption. 

Mr. Pierce lived long and actively. His influence as an 
editor in bringing about the betterment of the American 
farm industry, particularly that of the cornbelt, has been 
considerable. He lived to be seventy-three years old, and was 
vigorously engaged in the business of publishing his three 
farm papers up to the moment of his death in November, 
1920. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Richland county, Ohio, on May 9, 
1848. As a boy he first entered upon newspaper work by 
working for a time as a printer’s apprentice in the newspaper 
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office of The Shield and Banner, at Mansfield, Ohio. Before 
this he had served his father on the home farm as helpfully 
as a boy, with all the limitations of immaturity, could be 
expected. 

Then came the Civil War. Although under fifteen, he was 
accepted in the 48th Ohio Volunteer Militia, and was, at the 
close of the war, discharged with honor. But the Pierce fam- 
ily had suffered a considerable change by the tolls of the war; 
his father had succumbed while in active service. 

With all the restlessness of youth, together with the irre- 
sistible romance offered by the wilder country westward of 
the Mississippi, young Pierce needed little haranguing to act 
upon the advice of the New York sage, and join the west- 
ward march. He left home on his nineteenth birthday, May 
9, 1868, going first to Cincinnati, thence by a little stern- 
wheel steamer to St. Louis, ending up finally in the prairie 
country of northwest Missouri. He first worked here as a 
farm hand. 

These were exciting and epoch-making days for a youth, 
days of great and rapid change, of breaking ground on In- 
dian lands, of carrying out post-bellum reconstruction plans. 
Here he worked with prairie settlers, helped to plow the land 
for the first time, and to build the houses and the pole barns, 
thatched with slough grass, the land clearing done first to 
protect the buildings against the frequent and often ruinous 
prairie fires in these parts. It was all new country, only re- 
cently acquired from the Indians by the Platte Purchase. 
There were no railroads and few roads. It was occasionally 
part of his work, during winter months, to drive hogs and 
cattle 50 miles or more to a shipping point for the Chicago 
market. 
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Ascellancous Meading. 
ASIMING GROWL 


ibdeery Jos ene 
Os eed 


fre whole me st? 


Wes Water sareen 4 eae 


‘eatnsr mand of front 
rise hore te pay hr ont 
Weems be 3 


AN OLIMTIME ELECTION, 


tx [ean old man living nent me (oay 
en corrrspootien) sho enare i 
fettoc nf te enuuiry AAy Years a 
seals sone man thing” fie 
ale an sigaraun o1 eighty ta Best 
sncsiaty ina a nny, fall face, 0d 
Meye; and lias been koown 00 96. 
1S ta be hare fl a 
ngs tn get I the whet Tt 
Face from ‘hee Maaive for AoA 
ft ke must have heen allele nad 
hm bia youths a the very. few 
Mirvive, uo weze his nelghtnne 
that he wae as suvog as a hore, 
fe deer, quick enw poather, thd 
‘Hon. “but when Binoch. Page 
‘commenced to clears 
thie wa nat wel 


‘ground, al 


Feotthe people’ we iteax afterwant 
Arrigo ine a centary 
rn instr 


free tah 
pal 
palma 


eo eompos 
Riviina ene 


Eeiilzation. Tint the people were 
andl at Ulunt's, which 

wan feat 

10 the pry = village, 
"was te evinditinn 5 wheo 


place. [¢ was held at Moat’s 
bog » novel occasion, It callest oat 
Herowd, Several huadeed eolere 
Fescat, bevliles any who were not 
Ewe electinn was for aherlfl which, 
ye county Is ae oiler of 


Bportsure! Ie was tel ia be duuh 
Si here, furan threntcolng element 
eascliom bad 
lation, which cou Ie eappreteed 
in check vnly hy-a fir aid descr. 
sdralnbotralicn ef the laws. Tee 
ees hy halo: but there Beiog ms 
[poy Mane ellen toe 
ail written out 
taodidatce, by common cunseDt, 
fe were no ceucussrs) were (wom 
Shon aod’ Dr. Revd. The foroer 
Raps tbe et run man in 
{ty possessing ehication, exper 
bd otegrity, and was sunporied hy 
Fe cay wae ve were en 
Ge and ‘anier prevail) The liter 
Toediclent perma, wholly un 
“Satore kod habit far the oMce 
Vad been put fersnnl hy elie 
dient ene, win considered 
Ny for hele Iatcrent to Ret Ra 
‘who would not excels ike laws 


They did the neat beat thing in 
Up & mao who they koew they 
trol If aucesaafod, and for whit 

to calc sofoe respectable 


ler of thls precious set was 
rerkine—A ereat brawny mulan, 
lighted In affrays and combats af 


fod he rallied bia. pecallar fu 
Joa elretinn day, and they all put 
vualted effrt to elect Reed. The 


Slee ae wap oe 
coieecer a nran ts 
secret ere 
er rospectable voters. Maoy who 
ee eee a 
bine tye 
Zeta tl 
eee Sl 
Riese cesta sont 
tart Sg 
eeouncedl that was theo five 
ar atin te eS 
aria 
rota 


Vecaise moore Insoleot 


waders of the Wallon party were 
‘ax consuliation, whieh acomed a4 
eas Ut wes anxious, and affair 

when Enoch Page, who 


#arlved ve the. grovod, cube up 

twee blech’ nia fy one of Colsoeh 
hrs by one: 

Beirleods. He wok it wed reed 


Ba, norided approval to the mae 


Rerun aod slope 
depot It 3 
eine hed witoessed tbe. incl 
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dent, tnd facalNarly secosted tbe youn, 
aerate creed Be yee 
ta oes Yor) Jourre mado a minake 
Ia the paper 


er, 
ure got. there lo your Bos 
f went 
He Web! up he Ide ticket toward 
Exxce, who, without paying the slirbiest 
ico to ie paper or tie taan wn ered 
(eed pant the iene. orang 
Marcel and” scowied neil them eld is 
Sraeny hen on noc’ shale 
Tihudat you bege hat vol my tady™ 
sired tos bigh na tneoeclg 8 
Peet alo¥ the named wea nolo ee 
aa fi rig 


Enoch shook off the hand from bis 
boulder, and returalog the roMan's bully: 
Jog look with o0e of uodaunted Gracess, 


ied 
“Er Tiler T Jl not aah yoor advice on 
thie wobject I shall. vole for Colooel 
Walton, Bind out of the way If you 
aes baat eaten 

sores the Bret aac) shoo that whe 
bully Bed met Wat day, tate, wore 
rere spoke in love tbat wold biwn ir 
was desliag. wlth a breve and detamines 
spine. But Pevklos hed wielded bie 
ilar power ton Long in Urook nocb de Gane 
a2 10a tered fo She care of hunleed 
eo, wlio were pow gazing at Dim Ww se 
hal he would do next 

“Wot petite’ oo alra are yr, led 
rocifetated. while his (ace mileoed 

Now, Laay ye ahaa’ vome i 

eae 


ew would follow 
diately. Sinarting with palo, sad 
howilng wits rage, Perkins made « 
toon mish; like a wild beast sprloging ne 
Ita prey. "Tho apsetauare-ahoiidered, ex 
Pectiog. ws are Enoch. steanginl Un the 
respi fafuria ruflan hat ner 
Fenclecd hit. sterriute blow froma Enoch’ 

icllvered with all be force tbat woald 
be ibewwn Tato i elk Pull-n he breast 
sith n waund like We beat of grestarun 
Terklnc threw up ‘Saran and wits 
nal roan Fe ‘i the Seve 
tao’ fret Bese of hie friends rood 
Wim “apy Dir caw bie aap wacemend 
Shen all waa ner 


i 


him 
claieaert 


ehiet and wt the 
Dy hic trate but inert 
Nara 


A Terrible Flagellation. 


+ Wettaxv jail oo Monday nwrolog last 
wnitnewned, for abe Brot time we believe. 
ExhiblGvs oF the power of the cotornine 


alls ws @ moral auaaive agent | The vie 
the. Jo thle case was oo Willer Ana, 
sarong. mulatta, Ile age eet done id 
he fall register aa dalrey.ahree, but he 


Hoaka al Jeaat toe years vlder. Hr aay be 
used W live Le Monureal, but he caine from 
the Males Bera, One aif his legs i of word, 
ing ef the original away down lo Ube 

Sheoandosh Valley while OghUag the bet 
Wes of Uncle Sam. The offence 
hae became eligible ty illustrate 
Ing loflvence of the many-tallest cat wae 
That of wmault upsin a yooeg girl named 
Kayler, aba farmhsniae wear Pry Erle in 
Deceaiber last 

The ponheneat tn place atthe carly 
enue of 7-30 am. fa the day tas uf the 
ht wlog of the all, and waa witnessed 
‘only the lierif 

laoners, all of shou were subi 


te 
a in bint teaete 
pieactsra gs giarii 
ican eeamete 
saline feature he eal, nat 8 
sirens deere 
ie vey intended taht him.” Je wars 
eer caseaerans 
tl sloog Ube borlsnial piece, aid nally 
mined easiest 
seater nientinic als 


we 


on the eee the rab, and from the in 
isha aetna eet 
eons 

ee 


im. Av the first cut or two 
hie teeth and conval 
the 


ao 
linger waa Vole nod 
Teeeratinns, washed 
‘with silt tod water 80d anerwarde wich 
Oil. Me stood the punisbeveat well at une 
time, bot was too MIC tn get ont ef bed 
the'sert omg. etine Se lea he 
j to have another Aoggiog. sen nt teat. 
five Inahen. : 
"The tao, who handled the rat lean old 
taldler, wresldent of thie village 
‘land (Onl) Frivunes 


Bri 


General News Summary. 


THR OLD WoRLD. 

‘Tecaly thomssod con) eninere bn Leleester 
sbire, Haglacd, are 09 « wuthe. 

By An eiplele uf Ore damp es 
coat mine Is the Parish of Kuleatve, Nuc 
Wales, reoeoly, several taloers were illed aie 
wounded. 

In 6 reomt spect I the Prussia Diet oo 
Ue Uill te regalaie be Uaining and eppoist- 
recut of the clergy, Blamnarck deferded Vor a! 
ULScs of Ube Goverumae!, and look excanion 
fo deay the oft-repeated report hat be Wee 
levied te cocupalion of Karwe by the Stallan 
Goverament. 

Jolermaton bas bern recived of + revolt st 
Madrid of eleven ballalions of volusteers, bo 
fired oa (ieweral Cualrerea, whe eecaped, bat 
(our otmary were Allied and ecverd were 


they eb safety Big Marvbal Berman 
Ad # wumler od pelticad Irie com 
tralrd Vlrmacites (Om the following ay 
Vin thetrraaort dingaltd Ue Permanent Ca 
rmitier, ated Ube ely Veena mare Ueaq oll 
Lieutenant inven! irlae Bas tee eppatoted 
\Vaplalutorwrrd of Sadr, la plaes of Orwers) 
Feria, s bo bas resigeed. 

A special from Vewss to Gd New Tork 
Morell, tm the th, sages “Peeoty- 


. yenteraay, 
Av iter U being Gude Yo conceal te fect of 
(Gr sppearnore of Ue dines la We ty 

On the Bok of March the manaferiartag 
city of Joarbraithal, la the evusiaian of 
Baberla wae Gentriyed by Gre. Out of Bes 
boars Ie tbe cy. 430 were compleiely Dare 
4, aad 500 pense wery conde bommclewt. 

‘The German Exajerut artved in BL Peters 
are oe Mie 17s, and wae rrovived with on 
yaurdinary boners. Ue was mack ot Cale 
chlna thirty caller fromm tbe caplal. by the 
Gear tot Grad Dukes whe accompanied hire 
Wide rity, The (wu Emperay tude Ube 


"| roursnce la Ube preseeey nf Lmcsense crusts of 


Prone who calfenled real eothouece 
Exar Wilks Sevt wtlewed the rrgioante 
<4 w RIED be le boncrary Culcwel, aod wae Ube 
comtorted lo the winter palace where be wae 
foreally rewalved Uy (be Conant Sib mast fem 
Ascing eeremealee Thr Cua pereraled 19 
Dim his portral, «sword of Raut, he crane 
AEB. Oranzr, the iow creme tor eerily wi 


AA Prodieat Thiers any cost 
The Kioprras wf Musmla, attended 77 ears 
eros relatlvon ha arrived ba Mowe, (Maly 

‘The reyull of Ue Franch clerUeas oO ve 
caocies la Use Aneemidy was, three Radirals, 
four keputiioans, sed cos LegiUmit Ie 
‘are Barodet defeated be Coast dr Remosat 
ny ero 48,000 arty. 16 Me sab bat Prod 
deot Thlery wis grally diecoustinanced by 
Ube reel, ted a» cha Le (be elietry \e 


rotate 
‘AL a fre te Liverpou, Eag.. rrvnlly, vor 
man wes Warord to Gralh aed an rally fully 
ofaix ‘eaftocnted. 
‘Tee Lasceablre alte 


Wa Tb, Tor es haute 
The Kling and (rece of Drumarh ay bo lait 
Linton to Mey. 


Vaaled aU O47, and ceed In a rsp bee row 
Abe nas of the Sefeatesd wae maly 0 killed asad 


wemnded. 
‘Wiitare Carlee Mein aay 
Fanglish ser, Is deal He 


the well bine 
Webs vary 


Se herman Kimpenc bs Mt Ketersiaang ae 
ferme Ube parite jolly sever Woe bey ibe Kam 
Free of Germans, Howsle, ard Auotsia, lat 
Peplemier, Whe rojelally slenitramt ah tie 
Aime. hocaoee Ube faaferte of ule le evens, 
Kurope weer eniving gloomler 

Terrase ohedera mere rpacind le Madge 
borg. Germany 

“The Mil Lo remore Une pete) dushiiltiee of 
Kroes has recently bere Unt oulject of # kang 
detate la (be RAtled Monee mt Commas B 
whieh the comme ut the are was bed by Mi 
sev Bright The UT was Gaaliy datensod by 
rou of Mm fo 1a, 


RE KEW WORLD. 

Oold slowd la New Tort oo the 2xb at 
wren 

Dee Colma, eeaenger for Capdala Dar 
Ving, arrived ta Kansas CNY sm Une i, and 
refered Ub finding of thirteen dred bedice of 
white cam, all la nee place, The ledhon were 
faved vm Mediine Ludge Orrek 

The Commiadioucr uf the (ener! Land OF 
(ce at Weablaguon bas recwoily eeucd regula 
Noms under the act providlag fur the sabe of 


scot aka 
‘Complanee with tvs Lew, 

‘A roy umad Wiltred Fite Ue le ja 
Baeter, XM, charged with Ube Mtg nt ac: 
iber tay, onraad Emerson, while Be, Ure 
derer, wat \a « somonrphalisc state Recoil 
walle ln & slonllar comattion, Pits pot bald of 


—A Mitwackee young woman la nn ac 
complisted cabinsimaker, 


4 ratne bwinogig tn rae of Uhewe frlaonrrs ia 
oe all. sed attemapiod to cul Wels Uiroeis. 


News fram Carll meurree meyers « Carta | 


| Femme We Raving Fost be Wall wheres bn ae 


# | cocape, Dot was arrested asd Indiged la Lidl 


Biecey Fratied was banged te Syrecone, W. 

Ya tow aye age, foe Ube billing, le aauet 
Last of Peter Sebaster, 

‘A dlegwlar ar bas cocurred jo Madison 
Wh. Covered mvathe age coe Jacob Comite 
wopricrionsty diaepymare, tied bls wile made 
AUK tory vlatrcarota as Ws bie whereabouts, 
odo balla was roterialond tat she hed conde 
ih bia A faw days ago abe lected up 
(od aft Use house Balleving 9b latended 
(Eg, she was arreatand, and tbe Rowse wee rae 
Lard by Olbrers, who were amalied by Oe 
alming man, who proad to le 8 raving Ba 
lac, 404 who bad tern fue © long sme ove 
eealed tod eared for ty his wife 

1A New Yor spevia) mays (bat le pow os 
seri bs Wall eupet Wel Ube recent Ug tens i 
eooey wae ne eral part the rrvull of Oe 
cpeetions of (vo rallruad Presidents, la 605 
fection with Un Gepased President of anatber 
road. Tom tt was woe of thie Uiverrlralr. 
DF Tracy, Preeldent of the Nurbeyetore nod 
Roch Idand Weeds, was anciber, and Jey 
Gould, ea Prenideal of ue Err, sa tbe 
(hed, 


opera from Kew Orleans, 21h, sayy ior: 
root Kellogy tas nosh Male a lato Teo 
Catgben pared. tmvaled Ube fle, aller 
Se So ating, aot metered 
Ger Tle bas wrurd 6 viramtoal, ww webb 
Wrecuated ¢ 1oppound hr ary, fo service Is 
be river and boywun, sod pes crgunined © 
Satan ef corairy. Ba bar Blan direetrd the 
tansy Steen to preservle teortrer Me 
Rarey uodey Ur Usorpaivn act and alco he 
reece, nd Baa Deed lange reward for - 
Giare whi wil lanl fo We aviceica ot oe 


Great Pecan 
"Tre cplnile Bas ant rhe Abe erie 
cout and at tan Yrnareco Voslonme wes frat 
1) taped Cr seat been Coke 
were ployed 0 erg te Dac! ord. 
Tit ae eanres tape of be 
18d thst tbs Comamingigerr to Un Viens Ka 
onion have ew respected, tod Legrand 
(eon, Doeervet at Corte 7. 
(quae, tow Io Vos, fo dackoo ©. Gre, 
Wa N toplawnd, boned O. Wart, WIS 
T, Rindge tod Jace Reais WO eed ead 
ee reepemcces-are temered ce pormuoret 
Comaiedorrs wv sppotsiad. The ecm 
Seb veeveuy Commbntoonts 60 mt come 4 
Go ecg of ie oeoprenion cra 
Tee eampondes of the Commlashaners to the 
Vine Rapreiinn, Wl sated, wae due bo at 
treed vrrgulantn ded charthas mt part 
pepe rreiaprey snare ge a 
Te Viena ooreat Uma thal Woe 
Saree were pai to be Commiaion 
tr teh \rarlag Asse by 4 wumbar of 
lenge tro fr Yarteas coocrmiece The Some? 
wo werpied co preter of suteriptm br 
crete at 8 ec bred ber, nd te 
jroras tnmivlly resshs Unk they Woes 8 
Meine Prake of Gat Utama 
Ghat Uwe trelssrat keeyerm Germaan pad 
00 foe tee wind bene Un. Na 


Rurre bad saddened in Preident Groat © 
Mirna remumalseiny aalnel hie edepraaiin, 

Cm the mlb if Nb BD, Vie eraidrery 
Mr Bilers, alanut (we valles fro OL, Lad,, 


Kero reaped bt 
Regret wae Ue bent 
ie Rar Nhl Whe tealire were buried b+ 


sere aeareels tnarment 
“ 


Vivant Genet aad party were a Dewter oe, 
Noe Sn 

‘A Wesbinguia diapeted to the Amortsted 
Press, BR, mye 1 eatiervinod that Paribor 
(2 Nhe ue Ue part od tbe eovernmeet cemeeree 
We the Lintons Qeevliy wilh weet the 
Arrival at New Orleaas sof Rerrylary Rethap. 
(we bas bare Bieirwrind tu mabe s quiet but 
thorough latretigatne lair Lasiaians airy, 
eemuiting #Hh Cerra! Emory, Gover Kel 
Joes. She termiers of Une Custom Hoase party, 
Ad Use Rerpablicane of tbe opposition gut ere: 
ment whe may be willlng to ite Abele ve 
Wy Ud Le Une wah of Ue eteruure afte of 
She Government hal ace Ie Loaldtane mat 
Ave be Gala wall) Beibimap's riers Them, 
WD te Radgreewt of Beiknap lo Culds them, 
fature eeoreaare ot revolt may be mt wha 
prumpA aad devlénd ation, tram which wo Hp 
Pan ll be coomiared, 

A Baise Rooge (1a) dlopairh of the 7 
san A rtacbemce of 1D of Ube Mrinal 
in patie, with Winchester idee and one 
piece of artillery, arrived beer Saet evening: 
from New Orienas ned Je ie murniag fr 
Vert Views, ivinevione parte for tbe 
Purpoet wf lelalling the appeotoiren of Kab 
og. They weer met at Marmsd'a ferry at 
ove bn day hy 8 enemiien of three parsons 
repreecatiog tbe Port Vieceet panty. and Mle 
(preemserd hal eaallere wi be dicted witb 
owt Houde 

(A Wasbingtom dlapateh of Une ih nays (hat 
up te that dale abel teroly Memlers aed 
Uirer Kenaioes, om it S27 Renaory, Members, 
het Deiagnian tere lured Lele Use Uenvury 
(or domaicd ln Partous ways els wae ala. 
Reprrerolaures Friers, if Maier, and @ & 
Gan, fl Kew Tork, are the latent cane edo. 
hare Fetuird the amonol, suroowpmakid by # 


YL Talatow, cosbler of Ue Auaatie 
onal Bank, of New York (Viy, ie & érfaul 
to Ue ammewet of some 400.000, whieh Ie eon 


epoonlasione. Talalon made ne 


rape 


leet all 

ob J. Murphy wus Nenged ab Stocking, 
Cal. othe £10, for Ube municr of Paiva 
Murrey Ave yrane age 

Teroiyseren Ariegates from the tarous 
(raden’ waloos Jo the Calied Statae eet te o 
cre4 samalon Ia Now Yorks (iy 00 the 38, sc, 
ANE! diacwasioe, revolved to powipone any 
\empt fo refaree tbe sight-bour rue tN 184 


‘The Memphis Lite aod Greeral Tneursire 
Beak, DN dlallery, Presigeot, bas 1 
4. wit Nani of 628.00, 


1873. 


‘A Wasblagion diepatch of (be fa ats Unat 
toy Comeniaioners of Tolarnal Revawes wil 
weve lssue & crvalar requiring Calleckore of 
Totoraal Reveoes to make two retires during 
Ue eouoth of May, frome tbe Hot to Use 100 
fat frece Nbe 190 as Ube Bok, be order thas the 
Natutican for the mew Deeds may by or 
teroioet, 

‘A Charieston opaieh says Unal advices froce 
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“THE GRANT CITY STAR’ WAS MR. PIERCE’S FIRST INDEPENDENT 
JOURNALISTIC VENTURE IN 1870 
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Mr. Pierce had shortly turned twenty-one when he started 
out in a business on his own account. It turned out, however, 
to be a serious financial embarrassment. He and his older 
brother had secured the necessary seeds and plants to estab- 
lish a small nursery near Grant City in Worth county, Mis- 
souri. Together they had plowed and otherwise suitably pre- 
pared a plot of the most fertile ground for the establishment 
of this enterprise. Things started nicely; their success seemed 
assured; in fact, so much so that the younger Pierce was 
made an attractive offer for his interest in the undertaking, 
but, stirred with all the hope and enthusiasm of a youth 
realizing his first big scheme, he of course declined it. 

Within two weeks of the time of this offer, however, what 
was left of their young nursery had been turned under, and 
the plot seeded to buckwheat. Worth county had been at- 
tacked by myriads of grasshoppers, and, as he has related at 
times since then, within six hours of his ominous brown 
cloud had arisen out of the west, and descended upon them, 
he himself was the only “green thing” left, in the first finan- 
cial endeavor of his life. 

His second journalistic experience came shortly after this, 
when he was engaged to work at odd hours in setting type 
for a recently defunct country newspaper, The Grant City 
Star. The paper had been sold to meet its accounts, but had 
been bought by the sheriff of Worth county, who bid it in 
at a low figure, with the magnanimous and philanthropic in- 
tention of preserving and continuing the only news publica- 
tion of the county. The sheriff knew nothing of the publish- 
er’s trade; so he engaged one Charles Kohlman, who had, up 
to its receivership, been the printer’s devil of the paper, to 
edit and publish it from then on, under promise that The 
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Grant City Star should be his when he could pay for the 
purchase price. He, in turn, hired Pierce, then employed on 
his brother’s farm, near Grant City, to come at odd hours, 
and set type. Pierce’s ‘odd hours” were only at night after 
the farm work was done. He walked a mile and a half forth 
and back to Grant City for this extra work. 

He asked that his earnings be paid to him partly in cash 
and partly in reading material, the arrangement being that 
for his services he was to receive, as his own property, four 
magazines which came to The Star office by way of exchange, 
popular periodicals among the country readers of that day, 
namely, Peterson’s Magazine, Godey’s Ladys Book, The 
Waverly Magazine, and The Scientific American. It was also 
agreed that he was to receive The Iowa Homestead of Des 
Moines, and The Western Rural of Chicago, in part pay- 
ment for his services as typesetter. 

Kohlman’s personal circumstances were such that the fol- 
lowing year, 1870, he made up his mind to leave Grant City; 
so he offered the paper to Pierce at a low figure, provided 
that he would assume the incumbrance on the paper, which 
Kohlman had reduced only in part. Young Pierce, at first 
quite dubious as to his ability to manage an enterprise of 
such scale, finally closed a deal with Kohlman. They agreed 
that he would assume the incumbrance on the paper, which 
was to pay his former employer four calves, which he had 
been raising on his brother’s farm, taking them at an ap- 
praised value of $20 each, or a total of $80, to cancel $20, 
which he then had coming in wages for setting type, and to 
give Kohlman a note, due one year from date, for $150, 
bringing the total amount to be paid Kohlman up to $250 
in cash, paper and kind. In addition to this, the note of $900, 
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held by the sheriff of the county against the paper, and draw- 
ing a monthly interest rate of 3 percent, was to be assigned 
toubierce, 

Thus fettered by ties of inexperience and financial burden, 
Pierce entered upon the career of his life-time. Immediately 
after closing the deal, the full weight of his burden so pressed 
itself upon him that he suffered a fright and a temporary dis- 
heartening, and when shortly after his coming into owner- 
ship a subscriber entered the office and peremptorily ordered 
his subscription cancelled, it added none to the ease and con- 
fidence of this ambitious youngster. 

But things began to brighten within a short time. The 
Grant City Star paid for itself, and then returned a profit. 
Since money was frequently scarce in this country, Pierce was 
not averse to accepting produce in payment of subscriptions; 
they were paid for, many times, in eggs, butter, potatoes, 
apples, corn, vegetables of all sorts, and even wood. The 
latter was frequently piled in the rear of his office building 
in as much as eight to ten wagon loads, twelve to fifteen feet 
in length, most of which he would himself cut up into two- 
foot lengths for fuel for the office stove. 

Thus, at twenty-two, Mr. Pierce became editor of the only 
paper in Worth county, Missouri. He continued in this office 
during the next four years; after which he moved to the town 
of Hopkins in the adjoining county of Nodaway, there estab- 
lishing The Hopkins Journal. He published the introductory 
issue of this paper on the 14th of February, 1875. 

Later he moved to southern Iowa, where he followed the 
same practice that he had begun in Missouri, of publishing 
and editing small countyseat journals, which included The 
Taylor County Republican at Bedford, Iowa, and The Os- 
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ceola Sentinel at Osceola, Iowa. In 1885 Mr. Pierce and a 
Mr. Lucas, who had been associated with him in the publish- 
ing of the country weekly papers, contracted for a business 
which only a few years earlier would have staggered Pierce 
by its magnitude. They bought The Iowa Homestead, pay- 
ing $20,000 for it—an enormous sum in those times to pay 
for a farm paper. 

The purchase of The Homestead marked the beginning of 
a partnership between two of Iowa’s greatest farm editors of 
the frontier generation. Henry Wallace had been acting as 
long-distance editor for the paper, before the transaction of 
1885. When Pierce came into power, he invited Wallace to 
continue in this capacity. Wallace’agreed to do so, under the 
stipulation that he should have the privilege of buying stock 
in the paper, should it turn out successfully. The partnership 
continued on this basis for over a decade. Wallace bought 
stock, and in time became part owner of The Homestead, 
with Pierce. He remained the editor, and Pierce acted as 
business manager. 

The paper made great strides and flourished well under 
the joint leadership of these two unusual men. Then there 
began to be differences of opinion between them as to poli- 
cies. Each being a strong and indomitable personality, each 
refused to become reconciled to the wishes of the other, 
rendering their continued association more and more dis- 
agreeable, until, in 1893, Mr. Wallace withdrew, and set up 
a rival publication of his own, while Mr. Pierce assumed sole 
editorship of The Homestead. 

About this time the Homestead Co. expanded to include 
two other large state papers, The Wdsconsin Farmer, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, and The Farmer and Stockman, of 
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Kansas City, Missouri, and from then on until his death Mr. 
Pierce continued as editor and publisher of these three well- 
known state papers. 

- With his passing went out another of the brilliant figures 
who had come as a youth to a rough and semi-wild country, 
and left it the Arcadia of rural America. 


HERBERT W. 
COLLINGWOOD 


LTHOUGH one of the most active and influential 
farm journalists of the present day*, Herbert W. 
Collingwood, editor of The Rural New-Yorker, 

ranks among the foremost of the constructive pioneers in this 
field. He is a link between the pioneer farm writers and his 
younger contemporaries of the present. 

Even though he has passed the age when many men feel 
called upon to retire, having recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, he is still one of the most brilliant stars in 
the constellation of American agricultural writers. His 
paper, The Rural New-Yorker, on which he first went to 
work, as a young man, and which he now owns, is one of the 
most prosperous and influential farm journals of the country. 
Its editorial page, conducted by Mr. Collingwood, is an ever- 
ready friend to the causes of tide-water farmers. Written in 
a fearless, convincing style, it is a much respected cudgel to 
all who have ever attempted to profiteer or infringe on the 
just rights of farm peoples. 

On the basis of the adage, “the child is father of the man,” 
Collingwood’s boyhood holds much of interest in the light 
of his present exceptional career as a farmer and journalist. 
He was born on April 21, 1857, on hallowed and historic 


*Mr. Collingwood died a few months subsequently to the preparation of 
this sketch.—Editor 
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ground, his father’s house having been very nearly in the 
shadow of Plymouth Rock. He can recall that as a boy, while 
playing in the dooryard of his home, he could throw a ball 
so that it would bounce off the Pilgrim Monument. 

His parents were of sturdy, plain New England stock. 
His mother’s ancestors had come to Plymouth shortly after 
the Mayflower group had landed there. His American fore- 
fathers, on his mother’s side, had taken their parts in all 
Colonial conflicts, from those against the Indians, led by the 
recalcitrant King Phillip, down through the French and 
Indian Wars, and later the Revolution. His father, Joseph 
W. Collingwood, was a cooper by trade, and at odd times 
went out with a fishing fleet to Newfoundland. He is charac- 
terized by his son as a man of not high education, but sound 
common sense, and determined disposition. 

The first years of Herbert Collingwood’s life were passed 
under the stress of the anti-slavery conflict, which was, about 
this time, sweeping New England. His father took an active 
part in the Lincoln campaign, being a thoroughgoing aboli- 
tionist and free-thinker. Indeed, it was while the elder Col- 
lingwood was serving as a captain in the Civil War, which 
ensued shortly, that he was mortally wounded during the 
battle of Fredericksburg, December, 1862. 

This untimely demise left Collingwood’s widowed mother 
to care for her five children, entirely on her own resources, 
and these were extremely limited. The family’s only income 
was what she could earn as a nurse. With this scanty sum, she 
found it increasingly difficult and ultimately impossible to 
hold her youngsters together. 

Herbert, then five years old, was given out to two elderly 
relatives, living near Cape Cod, Massachusetts. They were 
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hard workers and frugal livers; Herbert was loath to live 
with them, but he had no choice; he was picked by them as 
being possibly the best-natured of the five children, and so 
they hoped the more tractable. He was to work for his board 
and lodging at his new home at Cape Cod. His relatives lived 
on a small farm where they eked out a meagre livelihood by 
pegging shoes, braiding straw hats and taking any odd job 
that offered itself, be it carpentering or any other. 

The life was a mean and colorless one to which to subject 
a youngster of a tender age. It was one of hard work and 
strict adherence to rigid religious principles. His first train- 
ing for the profession in which he has since achieved signal 
success was quite unpurposefully planned. 

It was his weekly duty to take accurate notes of the three 
sermons preached in the local parish every Sunday, and to 
present a complete report of the text in writing. In fact, it 
was required of him that he should write at least thirty lines 
of his report before he could partake of the Sunday dinner. 
Strangely enough, this procedure never made young Colling- 
wood popular with the ministry of Cape Cod. It so happened 
that it was their custom to exchange pulpits frequently, and 
in the switch sometimes a minister would unwittingly repeat 
a text. Herbert’s little book of sermon reports would in- 
variably expose any such shortcomings of the neighborhood 
divines, and they liked him none the better for it. 

His early educational opportunities were distinctly lim- 
ited. He was sent to the common district school during the 
winter months only. Spring, summer and fall he was needed 
for farm work. Mr. Collingwood describes the pedagogical 
direction of the particular district school which he attended 
as comprising “the leavings of education.”’ It was the policy 
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of that parsimonious New England school board to econo- 
mize as much as possible on the teacher’s salary; the cheapest 
teacher was always the best. His associates in this school 
were for the most part war orphans like himself, “bound out” 
by their parents, too poor to rear them, or the offspring of 
paupers living on the neighboring town poor farm. 

Several years of these rather dull and uninspiring gestures 
toward “becoming schooled”’ concluded all the primary edu- 
cation he was ever to have. In those days, it was the custom 
of parents to determine the professions of their children. 
This they did by securing apprenticeships for them in what- 
ever business they wanted them to follow. Collingwood’s 
mother would have liked to have him, of all her children, 
receive a college education, since he took more readily to 
books and study than the rest. As there was no prospect of 
this, with their reduced fortunes, she did what she thought 
would be the next best thing: she found him a job in a 
Boston book shop. He was fourteen then, and his salary was 
set at $3 a week. Since his board and lodging could be had 
at no less than $4 weekly, he was pressed to do all sorts of 
odd jobs, during off hours, to make up the extra dollar, and 
enough for other needed expenses. This he did mostly at 
night by running errands, setting pins in a bowling alley, 
acting as extra boy in a theatre, or anything else that was 
offered. 

Mr. Collingwood has since said of this most strenuous 
program of life for a fourteen-year-old lad that he believes 
it all worked to considerable advantage for him, in his more 
mature years. It tempered and strengthened his character, 
giving him a bull dog tenacity to hang on and not give up 
during the hard and often discouraging years ahead. Then, 
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too, his book-shop job gave him ready access to reading 
materials of all kinds, which he consumed and digested 
prodigiously. He developed a voracious appetite for books, 
and acquired the reading habit, which, of course, always 
stood him in good stead. 

About the time, though, that Mr. Collingwood had turned 
twenty, Boston seemed to him to be growing very dull. He 
began to feel that he was not sufficiently equipped to grasp 
any of the opportunities that it might offer. He came to the 
conclusion that the future for an untrained man, in that 
particular centre of New England, was not very promising; 
so he managed to get together enough money to cover the cost 
of a ticket to Colorado. After several years of cow-punching 
on the western range, Collingwood settled upon a somewhat 
similar decision to that which he had come upon in Boston, 
and it turned his destinies into the paths that he now follows. 
It seemed quite evident to him, at this time, that the good 
jobs in the world, even in that wild western country, went 
either to the man who had great natural ability, or to the 
one who was particularly trained to perform some one spe- 
cial line of work. 

About this time, the late seventies, the agricultural col- 
leges of the country were in their formative stage. They came 
with a new message, opening their doors to all, giving every 
boy a reasonable chance for an education. The idea appealed 
to Collingwood. He determined to return to the east; he 
did so by working his way back on a cattle train, as far as 
Lansing, and entered the Michigan Agricultural College. By 
adhering faithfully to a frugal and temperate manner of liv- 
ing, and by doing all sorts of odd jobs on the side, such as 
milking cows, teaching a district school, waiting in a restau- 
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rant, and working with lumbermen in the pine-wood camps, 
he completed the full course in agriculture, receiving the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 1883. 

Mr. Collingwood was twenty-six years old then. He had 
trained himself in the science of agriculture. It seemed to him 
for a time that the most suitable thing to do would be to go 
to a farm and work there. Although the Government was 
still granting free lands to settlers, the most desirable of them 
had been taken. Since at the same time his balance of funds 
was decidedly on the short side of the ledger, something more 
expedient at the moment than that of incurring indebtedness 
on a tract of farm land he considered to be the wiser course. 

The Southern Livestock Journal wanted a man. It was a 
struggling paper, located in what Mr. Collingwood describes 
as “‘a small and muddy town in northeastern Mississippi.” 
He secured the job. His duties included editing the paper, 
feeding the press, folding the papers, addressing the wrap- 
pers, collecting the news, sweeping the office, and, én spare 
times, working on the farm of his boss. As a reward for the 
performance of these services, he was paid the munificent 
salary of $20 a month, out of which he was expected to board 
and clothe himself. 

The townspeople also set upon him a number of require- 
ments, which, out of service to the community, he was ex- 
pected to perform gratis. Among these, was singing in the 
village choir, taking a class in the Sunday school, and, if 
need be, substituting for the minister now and then—“a 
great foundation,” as he has remarked in after years, ‘‘in 
good nature, humor, and human understanding.” This indus- 
trious pursuance of “Jack-of-all-trades” came to a close 
through what Mr. Collingwood has attributed to a sequence 
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“of natural causes.” The ink ran out; the paper makers 
would extend their credit no longer; The Southern Livestock 
Journal was ignominiously relegated to the potters’ field. 

Collingwood moved to New York then, some forty-two 
years ago, and began work on The Rural New-Yorker. His 
rise to editorial responsibilities was meteoric, just as was 
the fame of the paper itself, after he arrived at the pilot’s 
chair. 

Five years after entering the employ of The Rural New- 
Yorker, Collingwood’s name appeared on its masthead as 
co-editor with E. 8. Carman, who was editor and owner at 
the time Collingwood joined the paper’s staff. This was in 
1890. Nine years later, in August, 1899, Carman sold his 
interest in the paper to Herbert Collingwood and John J. 
Dillon. Collingwood became editor and president, and Dil- 
lon took over the affairs of treasurer and business manager, 
a relationship that they have maintained for thirty-seven 
years. 

Although his offices are, of necessity and convenience, lo- 
cated in one of the congested and teeming sections of Man- 
hattan, his pen none the less records the keenest analyses of 
one most intimately acquainted and sympathetic with all 
things rural, for Mr. Collingwood lives on a New Jersey 
farm, from which he commutes to his farm paper office. It is 
his belief that anyone writing of the farm should have at 
least one foot firmly and squarely on the soil, and that coun- 
try life is such that one cannot live or think of it properly 
when confined to a large city like New York. 

“Hope Farm” is Mr. Collingwood’s New Jersey home. 
His column under the head, “Hope Farm Notes,” which he 
has written every week for over a quarter century, is one of 
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the most delightful of its kind in any of the farm papers. It 
is in the form of intimate, personal musings, familiar, cross- ° 
fence chit-chat, as one farmer to another. On the more serious 
problems of agriculture, as social, economic, and political, 
his editorial page is a leading and constructive force in east- 
ern agriculture. 

Herbert Collingwood’s life, from his birth to the present, 
has been one of stirring romance, the romance of reality, of 
the successful struggle of a youth to overcome ill circum- 
stances, of a war orphan’s successful match with adversity, 
of the casting of a great figure from a battered youth, 
weighed with responsibilities out of all justice to his age. 

Constantly during the past forty years Mr. Collingwood 
has been performing a tremendous and invaluable service to 
agriculture. He is today a great figure in a field which needs 
great men, and all the honest, sympathetic leadership that 
such men can give. 
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